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HERE is nothing more lovely on earth or 

more beautiful in the sight of Heaven than 
an aged minister of the Gospel enjoying the 
consolation of that religion he has for years 
preached to others. To see grace thrive when 
nature decays, the inner man renewed in vigor 
and joy while the outer man is perishing, must 
gladden the eyes of seraphs. What profound 
admiration we feel for Paul the aged, for the 
beloved John, for Wesley and Asbury! What 
interest clusters around the old soldiers of the 
Revolution! How we listen with thrilling de- 
light to the stories of the times that tried men’s 
souls! Equal interest gathers around the old 
soldiers of the Cross—standard-bearers in Im- 
manuel’s army—aged veterans, victorious in a 
hundred battles, covered with scars and loaded 
with honors, waiting to conquer the final foe, 
and to go up and share in the rewards of vic- 
tory. With what joy we hear the recital of their 
trials, sacrifices, and triumphs! 

The inquiry may well be made, “The fathers, 
where are they? and the prophets, do they live 
forever?” Most of them swell the list of Death’s 
pale realm. The thought is as refreshing as the 
dew of heaven that we know where many of 
them are. It is no part of my plan to pro- 
nounce a eulogy upon the fathers of Method- 
ism who have passed away. They need it not. 
Their noble deeds are their best monuments, 
their pure, unspotted lives their best epitaphs. 

A few still remain with whitened locks and 
furrowed cheeks, reminding us of by-gone days 
and scenes. Among the most remarkable of 
these is the Rev. Henry Boehm, of the Newark 
Conference. He is a hale, hearty old man in 
the eighty-seventh year of his age, spending his 
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| They had a number of children. 


last days pleasantly, and patiently waiting the | father of Henry, was the youngest. He was 


summons of his God. It is far more difficult to 
sketch the character and paint the image of the 
living than the dead. It is a delicate task, and 
should be performed by a skillful hand, or the 
portrait will lack correctness, symmetry, and 
beauty. There is danger of too much eulogy 
on the one hand, or withholding just commend- 
ation on the other. Hdppy the writer who 
can avoid both extremes. My object is to give 
a brief sketch and delineate the character of one 
of the purest men I have ever known. It must 
be concise, and, therefore, fragmentary and im- 
perfect. 

The ancestors of Henry Boehm were from 
Switzerland. There is much of romance and 
chivalry about their early history as well as 
the land of their birth. His great great grand- 
father was named Jacob Boehm. He was a 
member of the German Presbyterian Church. 
His son Jacob wandered into Germany, married, 
and settled on the banks of the Rhine in what 
was called the Palatinate. He early embraced 
religion among the Pietists. They strikingly 
resembled the Puritans in England. Afterward 
he became a Mennonite, and was a lay-elder 
among them. They were the followers of Menno 
Simon, who was cotemporaneous with Luther. 
Jacob Boehm had several children, of whom 
Jacob was the grandfather of Henry. 

Many of the Mennonites early emigrated to 
this country from Switzerland and Germany 
and settled in Pennsylvania, and among these 
was Jacob Boehm. It was the splendid descrip- 
tion of America from those who had returned 
to the father-land that induced him to emigrate. 
He landed in Philadelphia in 1713, and soon 
after purchased a beautiful tract of land in 
Conestoga township, Lancaster county, Penn- 
sylvania. He built him a house and married 
an intelligent lady by the name of Kendig. 
Martin, the 
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born November 3, 1725. The 5th of June, 1753, 
he married Eve Steiner, whose ancestors came 
from Switzerland, where she was born Decem- 
ber .25th, 1734. Martin Boehm inherited his 
father’s splendid farm, on which he built a 
house in 1750, which still remains. In this 
house all his children were born. He had six 
sons and three daughters. Henry, like his 
father, was the youngest child. His brothers 
had grown up to manhood long before he was 
born. There was twenty-one years difference 
between his age and that of his brother John. 
Henry was born June 8, 1775, John June 7, 
1754. Long since all the children except Henry 
have passed away. 

The father of Henry was a man of vigorous 
constitution, short, stout, with an intelligent 
face and a fine, flowing beard that gave him a 
patriarchal appearance. He well understood the 
science of family government. The order and 
discipline of the family attracted the attention 
and called forth the admiration of the apostolic 
Asbury. He was first a preacher among the 
Mennonites, and was elected by lot. This is 
their singular manner of securing preachers. 
He began to preach among them in 1751. 
The Methodists first visited Lancaster county 
in 1773, and he opened his doors to re- 
ceive them. A'‘class was formed at his house 
as early as 1775, and his wife was one of the 
first to join. Mr. Boehm was expelled from the 
Mennonite society for “holding fellowship with 
a people of strange language,” that is, the 
Methodists. He was afterward connected with 
William Philip Otterbein, and “the United 
Brethren in Christ,” for whom Bishop Asbury 
had the greatest regard. Asbury, Otterbein, 
and Boehm were like three brothers. The love 
they felt for each other was like that of Jona- 
than and David. They were united as by 
hooks of steel. They never met without em- 
bracing, and always saluted each other with a 
holy kiss. In 1801 Martin Boehm united with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, of which his 
wife and children had been members years 
before. The old house that the grandfather 
built was for years used for a place of worship, 
till Boehm’s Chapel was built in 1798. It was 
in the old house that Robert Strawbridge 
preached. Benjamin Abbott also preached there 
with such pathos that scores fell under the 
Word like dead men, and Martin Boehm ex- 
claimed in wonder and astonishment, “I never 
saw God on this wise before!” Wonderful 
scenes that old house witnessed. ’T is hallowed 
by a thousand thrilling associations. In that 
old house preached Valentine Cook, William 
Thomas, John Jarrell, Joseph Everett, Richard 





Whatcoat, Francis Asbury, and many of the 
early fathers of American Methodism. 

In the mansion of Martin Boehm the itiner- 
ants received a hearty welcome and delighted 
to rest their weary heads. Henry’s mother was 
a queenly woman, greatly beloved, and had a 
wonderful influence over her children. He ac- 
knowledges with tears his indebtedness to her, 

In 1790 Henry was converted, but, not iden- 
tifying himself with the Churck, he lost the 
favor and the image of God. In 1798 he was 
reclaimed, and united with the people of God. 
Bishop Asbury makes this record August 1, 
1799: “Martin Boehm is all upon wings and 
springs since the Lord has blessed his grand- 
children; his son Henry is greatly led out in 
public exercises.” Dr. William Penn Chandler, 
the great revivalist, the father of camp meetings 
on the Peninsula, was the spiritual father of 
Henry Boehm; and Thomas Ware, of blessed 
memory, received him into society, made him a 
class-leader, and afterward gave him license to 
preach. In the far-famed Barrett’s Chapel 
Henry Boehm at a quarterly meeting made up 
his mind to consecrate himself to the work of 
the ministry. He was licensed to preach in 1800, 
and commenced traveling on Dorchester circuit 
the latter end of that year, and was received 
into the Philadelphia Conference in 1801. 

Previous to this he was highly favored. He 
was at the General Conference in Baltimore in 
1800, and saw Richard Whatcoat ordained 
Bishop in Light-Street Church after Dr. Coke 
had preached an impressive sermon. He was 
in the midst of that wonderful revival where 
two hundred were converted. From Baltimore 
he went to Duck Creek Cross Roads—now 
Smyrna, where the Philadelphia Conference met 
June 1, 1800, where about two hundred were 
converted, and one of the meetings lasted 
forty-eight hours without intermission. He was 
at the first camp meeting on the Peninsula in 
1805, held by Dr. Chandler, and for many years 
attended other camp meetings, where the scenes 
of Pentecost were reénacted, and thousands were 
converted to God. He kept a record of the 
ministers who preached, of their texts, and the 
numbers that were converted at each of these 
meetings. 

In 1803 he was ordained deacon by Bishop 
Whatcoat at Smyrna, and an elder in 1805 by 
Bishop Asbury in Charleston, Maryland. In 
1806 he was on the Dover circuit, Delaware, 
and his home was the house of ex-Governor 
Richard Bassett. They were lifetime friends. 
While on this circuit Richard Whatcoat died at 
the house of Governor Bassett, and Mr. Boehm 
had the privilege of visiting and praying with 
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him, and kept a record of what the Bishop said 
in his last hours. He heard Dr. Chandler 
preach Bishop Whatcoat’s funeral sermon, and 
afterward Bishop Asbury. 

In 1807 the Philadelphia Conference and 
Bishop Asbury requested Henry Boehm to 
superintend the translation of the Methodist 
Discipline into the German language. Bishop 
Asbury ever felt a deep interest in the spiritual 
welfare of the Germans. Doctor Romer, of 
Middletown, Pennsylvania, assisted by Henry 
Boehm, translated the Discipline into German 
that year. The Doctor had formerly been a 
Catholic priest, but was disgusted with the cor- 
rupt system, and rejected it and became an 
infidel. Afterward he was converted through 
the influence of a pious Methodist female, and 
lived and died a member of the Methodist 
Chureh. The Doctor was a splendid scholar, 
and he did the work well, writing an admirable 
preface for the Discipline. It did a vast amount 
of good among the Germans. Fifteen hundred 
copies were printed in Lancaster, and Boehm 
and Asbury distributed them not only in the 
East but the West. He also translated two 
Methodist tracts into German. This was the 
commencement of Methodist literature among 
the Germans in America. Since then what has 
God wrought! 

In 1808 Bishop Asbury selected Henry Boehm 
as his traveling companion. In September of 
that year he visited Cincinnati with Bishop 
Asbury for the first time. In his Journal he 
speaks of it as a “village,” and says “ there is 
a prospect of something of a work in this 
town.” Cincinnati then contained nearly two 
thousand inhabitants. Then Henry Boehm 
preached the first sermon in the German lan- 
guage in Cincinnati. As Rev. John Collins had 
the honor of preaching the first Methodist ser- 
mon in Cincinnati in English, so had Henry 
Boehm the honor of preaching the first Meth- 
odist sermon there in the German language. 
This was fifty-four years ago. It may be the 
first sermon ever preached in German in Cin- 
cinnati by any denomination. It was on Sunday 
the 4th of September. He preached from John, 
lst chapter, 11th and 12th verses: “He came 
unto his own, and his own received him not,” 
ete. Bishop Asbury mentions it in his Journal. 
Henry Boehm was one of the earliest preachers 
in the German language. He studied German 
when quite young with his old schoolmaster, 
Henry Rossman, from Hesse-Cassel. Rossman 
was a splendid scholar and an admirable teacher. 
He was one of the Hessian prisoners taken by 
Washington at Trenton. Boehm was under a 
life-long obligation to Rossman for taking such 





pains in instructing him to speak and write the 
German language so correctly. So pure was the 
German that many who listened to Boehm were 
astonished. By 1810 he had preached the Gos- 
pel in the German language in nearly fourteen 
States. Frequently he preached a sermon in 
English and immediately the same in German. 
Bishop Asbury often preached in English and 
then called on Boehm to follow him in German. 
In those days they had three or four sermons 
with no intermission. 

Henry Boehm traveled five years with Bishop 
Asbury, during which time he crossed ten times 
“the American Alps,” as the Bishop used to 
call the Alleghany Mountains. When he ceased 
to travel with him in the Spring of 1813 his 
name was called in the Philadelphia Conference, 
and there was none to represent him, for he 
had no presiding elder. The question was 
asked, “Is there any thing against Henry 
Boehm?’ The Bishop answered, “There is 
nothing against brother Boehm. During the 
time he has been with me he served me as a 
son, he served me as a servant, he served me 
as a slave.” They parted friends and with tears. 
To show Mr. Boehm had the confidence of the 
Bishop, when he ceased to travel with him he 
not only appointed him presiding elder of the 
Schuylkill district, but made him one of the 
executors of his last will and testament with 
Bishop M’Kendree and Daniel Hitt. On the 
Schuylkill district Mr. Boehm had a noble class 
of men, among others two future bishops—R. R. 
Roberts and John Emory. Mr. Roberts’s house 
was the home of Henry Boehm in Philadelphia, 
and there he became intimately acquainted with 
“Robert” and “Betsey,” as they familiarly 
called each other. 

In 1815 R. R. Roberts was his successor on 
the district, and Mr. Boehm was transferred to 
the Chesapeake district. It was here that Jesse 
Lee attended a camp meeting which proved his 
last. Boehm heard his last sermons, and then 
remained with the sick and dying man for 
nearly a fortnight, till his throbbing pulse beat 
its last and then was forever still. He died the 
12th of September, 1816, at the house of H. D. 
Sellers, near Hillsboro, Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land. For four years Mr. Boehm was on the 
Chesapeake district, then three years on the 
Delaware, making nine years on districts after 
he left traveling with Bishop Asbury. Method- 
ism on these districts wonderfully prospered 
during his administration. For several years 
after he was on circuits, and in 1837, in conse 
quence of infirmities, he became supernumerary, 
and is now superannuated. 

In 1818 he married Miss Sarah Hill, the 
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adopted daughter of Rev. Thomas Dodson. She 
was one of the best of wives. They were 
blessed with four children, one son and three 
daughters. The son, Henry Martin, died sud- 
denly on Staten Island, March 26, 1862, aged 
forty-two years. A very heavy blow for the 
old pilgrim was the loss of his only son. Eliz- 
abeth—Mrs. Emlay—lives in Cincinnati, Sarah 
in Chicago, and Mary, the youngest, is the wife 
of the Rev. A. N. Mullnix, of the New York 
Conference, Mr. Boehm bought a beautiful place 
on Staten Island, where he has lived since 1837 
like an aged patriarch, beloved by all who 
know him. His wife, after intense suffering, 
died in holy triumph, 26th of August, 1853. 

Mr. Boehm has been a member of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church sixty-four years and a 
minister sixty-two. He has held important 
positions in the Church, and has several times 
been a member of the General Conference. He 
js distinguished for his vivid recollection of men, 
places, and dates. He is a historical encyclope- 
dia, history embodied. He is full, and is list- 
ened to with profound interest as he dwells 
upon the thrilling scenes in which he was a 
prominent actor, and now almost thé sole sur- 
vivor. He scrupulously regards the truth. He 
never draws upon his imagination for facts, or 
to embellish them. He is fearful of exaggeration, 
of coloring, of taking poetic license, of dressing 
a thing up to attract attention. With him all 
is artless simplicity and honest statement of 
things as they actually occurred. He does not 
deal in “fiction founded on facts,” but he is 
true to nature and to life. Therefore, what he 
says is reliable, and can be received without 
any grains of allowance. 

But what gives a charm as well as import- 
ance to the venerable man is his acquaintance 
with Asbury and his knowledge of the fathers. 
There is no man living that has such a knowl- 
edge of Bishops Asbury, Whatcoat, and M’Ken- 
dree as Henry Boehm. He traveled with Bishop 
Asbury fifty thousand miles on horseback, at- 
tended with him forty Annual Conferences, 
heard him preach over a thousand times, and 
says “never without pleasure and _ profit.” 
Think of the mountains they climbed, the val- 
leys they descended, the rivers they crossed! 
He was with him in storm and sunshine, put 
up with him in hundreds of families, slept with 
him, watched over him when sick, carried him 
in his arms when too feeble to walk. He has 





the highest veneration for the memory of the 
apostolic Asbury, and frequently mentions him | 
with tears. He relates many an interesting | 
anecdote and thrilling incident connected with | 
the Bishop that has never appeared in print. 


He considers Bishop Asbury the greatest man 
he ever saw, and has but little patience with 
those who underestimate him, and says “cir- 
cumstances made him.” Father Boehm inquires 
why circumstances did not make other men. 

He not only knew familiarly the early bish- 
ops, but was acquainted with all the great men 
of Methodism throughout the country. He 
heard them preach at the different Conferences, 
and kept a record of their texts and themes. 
He was acquainted with the early “preachers, 
heard Robert Strawbridge, the first Methodist 
missionary in Maryland, and Benjamin Abbott; 
knew William Watters and Philip Gatch, the 
first two American Methodists that entered the 
traveling connection. He has been at the house 
of each—was their guest. Again, he was ac- 
quainted with the fathers of Methodist fathers 
in the Gospel. Rev. Henry Smith is ninety- 
four years old; and yet father Boehm was ac- 
quainted with his father, and put up at his 
house. Dr. Shadrack Bostwick was one of the 
fathers; and yet Henry Boehm was acquainted 
with his father, and used to preach at his house 
in Maryland, and.was on St. Martin’s circuit 
when he died. Bishop M’Kendree was one of 
the fathers, but Mr. Boehm was acquainted 
with the Bishop’s father, James M’Kendree, 
and used to preach at his house. Dr. Edward 
White he well knew, the nephew of Thomas 
White, Asbury’s friend in the Revolution. Dr. 
White was a member of the Church before his 
uncle Thomas. The Doctor induced Joseph 
Everett to hear Mr. Asbury preach. He was 
awakened and converted, and went out from 
Dr. White’s house to travel in the itinerancy, 
and died there in 1810. 

He was acquainted with most of the great 
men of Methodism among the laity—General 
Lee, Governor Bassett, Harry Ennalls, Sheriff 
Downs, Governor Van Cortland, Henry Foxall, 
father Bemis, and others. Scores of camp meet- 
ings he attended in different States with Bishops 
Asbury and M’Kendree, and each was a host 
in himself in holding forth. No man now liv- 
ing ever had us good an opportunity to hear 
the giants, the master workmen, the mightiest 
men make their mightiest efforts, or to be ac- 
quainted with the strong men of Methodism, 
the early Methodist fathers, as Henry Boehm. 

As a man he is distinguished for mildness 
and evenness of temper. He is a gentleman of 
the old school. He understands true courtesy. 
As a preacher he is remarkable for brevity. 
He understands the power of condensation. He 
soon gets at the pith of a subject, and never 
takes a text for a motto. He expounds the 


| Word of God, and tries to give his hearers the 
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meaning of the writer—the mind of the Spirit. 
He is a great reader of the Bible, and has the 
best knowledge of it of any man I ever knew, 
not merely the words so as to repeat them, but 
the truths revealed. Like the venerated Asbury, 
it is his custom to read the Book of Revelation 
on Sunday, because it was inspired on that day. 
Father Boehm loves to dig in the rich mines of 
Scripture. He delights to explain difficult pas- 
sages, and is as familiar with the Book of Rev- 
elation as the alphabet. Father Boehm is a 
cheerful, happy old man. He lives in the sun- 
shine, and is no croaker, making invidious com- 
parison of the present with the past. He hon- 
ors the past but does not undervalue the pres- 
ent, and has bright anticipations of the future. 
He has not outlived his usefulness or his enjoy- 
ment. 

Father Boehm is not only a great reader of 
the Bible but of other books. He is well- 
read—posted up. He takes as great an inter- 
est in Church and national affairs as he did in 
his palmy days. He knows he is soon to pass 
away, but feels no jealousy concerning those 
who fill the places he can no longer occupy. 
On the contrary, he rejoices that strong young 
men are raised up to catch the falling flag-staff 
from the trembling hands of the veterans to 
bear it on to glory and to victory. I heard 
him say in 1845, at the New Jersey Conference, 
in looking at a class of noble young men, “The 
Lord has given me grace to say, ‘You must 
increase, but I must decrease.’ ” 

The portrait which accompanies this article 
is correct, as any one can see who is acquainted 
with the original. It does ample justice to his 
strongly-marked features, and his aged and in- 
telligent countenance. He is about five feet 
four inches high, stout built, a strong constitu- 
tion and vigorous frame, with blue eyes and a 
face that denotes intelligence and decision. His 
beautiful gray locks have adorned the pulpit 
for sixty-two years, and the reader can judge 
of his powers of endurance when he learns that 
father Boehm has rode over one hundred thou- 
sand miles on horseback to preach the glorious 
Gospel of the blessed God. He is the last link 
that binds us to a noble race of men, and 
the last of Bishop Asbury’s traveling compan- 
ions; and he alone is left to tell their story. 
He is greatly beloved by his junior brethren 
of the New York and Newark Conferences. 
He is highly honored, and his name is like 
“ointment poured forth.” His elder brethren 
greatly venerate him, for he is an elder among 
elders. 

The readers of the Repository will, no doubt, 
be glad-to learn that father Boehm has kept a 





journal for most of his life, consisting of some 
thousand pages, and has spent a part of the 
last ten years in drawing from memory’s store, 
in connection with his journals, recollections of 
men and scenes for over threescore years in 
the ministry. The result is two volumes that 
will soon be published. They will throw a 
flood of light upon the early history of Meth- 
odism, correct some errors into which others have 
fallen, give new facts and incidents concerning 
our early bishops, early Churches, and the laity 
as well as the ministry, and thus when dead 
the venerable and venerated Boehm will speak 
not only by his pure name and spotless exam- 
ple, but by his reminiscences of the past. May 
his sun set without a cloud, to rise in glory, 
and the twilight of his evening melt away into 
the morning of an eternal day! 
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Is this the city, mother, 
With the houses up so high? 
I thought it was a pretty place, 
But what a cloudy sky! 
1'd rather walk upon the ground 
Than on this stone and brick; 
O, how the folks are hurrying, 
I guess somebody ’s sick. 


How nice the ladies dress, mother, 
And O, how proud they look! 

Let ’s go and find some pretty flowers 
Or walk beside a brook. 

Are there no brooks nor trees, mother, 
Within this great big place? 

No birds, no flowers, no little rills, 
No butterflies to chase? 


O, let 's go home again, mother, 
'T is there so nice and still, 
Where we can roam the clover-fields 
Or hasten up the hill; 
Where the flowers are sweetly blooming 
And the waters gently flow— 
To our own dear home, O mother, 
Let us quickly, quickly go! 


——-0 D0e— 


MARRIAGE OF CANA. 





BY MRS. 8. TAYLOR GRISWOLD, 





Loox on the water, O, Spirit Divine! 
See it acknowledge thee—blush into wine. 


Look on our hearts as we kneel at thy shrine; 
Change them as water was changed into wine. 
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BY W. H. MOBRIGON. 
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MONG the many thousand readers of the 

Ladies’ Repository there are, perhaps, none 
who have not observed that its object is of a 
higher and nobler kind than that of merely 
contributing to their amusement. It is with 
this view that I have endeavored to portray 
the faithful history of a seeker. The first time 
I remember hearing, or rather of noticing the 
term was in a conversation with a gentleman 
respecting the merits of a popular poet, when 
his religious opinions being adverted to it was 
mentioned that in a letter to a brother poet of 
equal celebrity he described himself as a seeker. 
I was struck with the word and its application. 
I had never met with the fool who saith in his 
heart there is no God, and, though I had known 
many deniers of revelation, yet a seeker in the 
sense in which the word was applied appeared 
a new character. But on reflection I found it 
an epithet applicable to thousands, and adopted 
it as a title to the present sketch. 

James Stanford was the eldest son of a min- 
ister who had the pastoral charge of a small 
congregation a few miles from B. His father 
was not what the world calls a man of talent, 
but he possessed what is far beyond talents— 
piety and humility. In his own heart he felt 
his Bible to be true; its words were as a lamp 
within him, and from his heart he poured forth 
its doctrine, its hopes, and consolations to others 
with a fervor and an earnestness which faith only 
can inspire. It is not the thunder of declama- 
tion, the pomp of eloquence, the majesty of 
rhetoric, the rounded period, and the glow of 
imagery which can chain the listening soul 
and melt down the heart of the unbeliever as 
metals yield to the heat of the furnace. Show 
me the hoary-headed preacher, who carries sin- 
cerity in his very look and in his very tones, 
who is animated because faith inspires him, 
and out of the fullness of his own heart his 
mouth speaketh, and there is the man from 
whose tongue truth floweth as from the lips of 
an apostle, and the small, still voice of con- 
science echoes to his words, while hope burns, 
and the judgment becomes convinced. Where 
faith is not in the preacher none will be pro- 
duced in the hearer. 

Such a man was the father of James Stan- 
ford, as during that period he had not become 
a seeker, nor did he differ from other children 
of his age. There was, indeed, a thoughtfulness 
and sensibility about his character; but these 
were by no means so remarkable as to require 





particular notice, nor did they mark his boy- 
hood in a@ peculiar degree. The truth which 
from his childhood he had been accustomed to 
hear from his father’s lips he had never doubted, 
but he felt their truth as he felt his father’s 
love, for both had been imparted to him together. 
He had fixed upon the profession of a surgeon, 
and at the age of eighteen he was sent to a 
distant city to attend a medical school. He 
was a zealous student, and his progress realized 
the fondest wishes and anticipations of his par- 
ents. It was during his second session that 
James was induced by some of his fellow-col- 
legians to become a member of a debating- 
society. It was composed of many bold and 
ambitious young men, who, in the confidence 
of their hearts, rashly dared to meddle with 
things too high for them. There were many 
among them who regarded it as a proof of 
manliness to avow their skepticism, and who 
gloried in scoffing at the eternal truths which 
had lighted the souls of their fathers when the 
darkness of death fell upon their eyelids. It 
is one of the besetting sins of youth to appear 
wise above what is written. There were many 
such among those with whom James Stanford 
now associated. From them he first heard the 
truths which had been poured into his infant 
ear from his father’s lips attacked, and the 
tongue of the scoffer rail against them. His 
first feeling was horror, and he shuddered at 
the impiety of his friends. He rose to combat 
their objections and refute their arguments, but 
he withdrew not from the society of the wicked. 
Week succeeded week, and he became a leading 
member of the club. He was no longer filled 
with horror at the bold assertions of the avowed 
skeptic, nor did he manifest disgust at the ribald 
jest. As night silently and imperceptibly creeps 
through the air, deepening shade on shade till 
the earth lies buried in its darkness, so had the 
gloom of doubt crept over his mind, deepening 
and darkening till his soul was bewildered in 
the sunless wilderness. 

The members acted as chairmen of the society 
in rotation, and in his turn the office fell upon 
James Stanford. For the first time he seemed 
to feel conscious of the darkness in which his 
spirit was enveloped ; conscience haunted him as 
a hound followeth its prey, and still its small, 
still voice whispered, “Who sitteth in the 
scorner’s chair.” The words seemed burning on 
his memory. He tried to forget them, to chase 
them away, to speak of, to lisien to other 
things, but he could not. “Who sitteth in the 
scorner’s chair,” rose upon his mind as if 
printed before him—as if he heard the words 
from his father’s tongue—as though they would 
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rise to his own lips. He was troubled—his 
conscience smote him—the darkness in which 
his soul was shrouded was made visible. He 
left his companions—he hastened to his lodgings 
and wept. But his tears brought not back the 
light which had been extinguished within him, 
nor restored the hopes which the pride and 
rashness of reason had destroyed. He had be- 
come the willing prisoner of doubt, and it now 
held him in its cold and iron grasp, struggling 
in despair. 

Reason, or rather the self-sufficient arrogance 
of fancied talent which frequently assumes its 
name, endeavored to suppress the whisperings 
of conscience in his breast; and in such a state 
of mind was James Stanford when he was sum- 
moned to attend the death-bed of his father. 
It was Winter, and the snow lay deep on the 
ground, and there was no conveyance to B. 
till the following day; but ere the morrow 
came eternity might be between him and his 
parent. He had wandered from the doctrines 
that parent had taught, but no blight had yet 
fallen on the affections of his heart. He hur- 
ried forth on foot, and, having traveled all 
night in sorrow and in anxiety, before daybreak 
he arrived at the-home of his infancy. Two of 
the elders of the congregation stood before the 
door. 

“You are just in time, James,” said one of 
them mournfully, “for he can’t stand it long 
now, and he has prayed earnestly that he might 
only be spared till you arrived.” 

James wept aloud. 

“O, try and compose yourself, dear sir!” said 
the elder. “ Your distress may break the peace 
with which he is likely to pass away. It is a 
hard trial, I am aware—a visitation to us all— 
but you know, James, we must not mourn as 
those who have no hope.” 

“Hope!” groaned the agonized son as he 
entered the house. He went toward the room 
where his father lay. His mother and his 
brethren sat weeping around the bed. 

“James!” said his afflicted mother as she 
arose and flung her arms around his neck. The 
dying man heard the name of his first-born; his 
languid eyes brightened; he endeavored to raise 
himself upon his pillow; he stretched forth his 
feeble hand. 

“James! my own James!” he exclaimed, 
“you have come, my son; my prayer is heard, 
and I can die in peace. I longed to see you, 





for my spirit was troubled on your account— | 


sore and sadly troubled, for there were expres- 
sions in your last letter that made me tremble; 
that made me fearful that the pride of human 
wisdom was lifting up the heart of my son and 


leading his judgment into the dark paths of 
error and unbelief. But O, those tears are not 
the tears of an unbeliever!” 

He sank back exhausted. 
He again raised his head. 

“Get the Book,” said he feebly, “and James 
will lead us in worship. It is the last time we 
shall all join together in praise on this earth, 
and it will be the last time I shall hear the 
voice of my son in prayer, and it is long since 
I heard it. Sing the hymn, 


James trembled. 


‘The hour of my departure ’s come,’ 


and read the twenty-third Psalm.” 

James did as his dying parent requested, and 
as he kneeled by the bedside and lifted up his 
voice in prayer his conscience smote him, agony 
pierced his soul, and his tongue faltered. He 
now became a seeker, seeking mercy and truth 
at the same moment, and in the agitation of his 
spirit his secret thoughts were revealed, his 
doubts were manifested. A deep groan issued 
from the dying bed. The voice of the suppliant 
failed him—his amen died upon his lips—he 
started to his feet in confusion. 

“My son! my son!” feebly cried the dying 
man, “ you have lifted your eyes to the mount- 
ains of vanity, and the pride of reason has 
darkened your heart, but as yet it has not 
hardened it. O, James, remember the last 
words of your dying father. ‘Seek and ye shall 
find! Pray with a humble and a contrite 
heart, and in your last hour you will have as 
I have now a light to guide you through the 
dark valley of the shadow of death.” 

He called his wife and his other children 
around him; he blessed them; he strove to com- 
fort them; he committed them to His care, who 
is the husband of the widow and the father of 
the fatherless. The luster that shone in his 
eyes for a moment as he besought a blessing 
on them vanished away; his head sank back 
upon his pillow; a low moan was heard, and 
the tie which bound soul and body together 
was sundered, and his spirit passed into the 
realms of eternal peace. 

His father’s death threw a blight upon the 
prospects of James. He no longer possessed 
the means of prosecuting his studies, and, in 
order to support himself and assist his mother, 
he engaged himself as tutor in the family of a 
gentleman of wealth. But there his doubts 
followed him, and melancholy sat upon his 
breast. He had thoughtlessly, almost imper- 


| ceptibly, stepped into the gloomy paths of un- 


belief, and anxiously he groped to retrace his 
steps. But it was as a blind man stumbles, 
and in wading through the maze of controversy 
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for a guide, his way became more intricate, and 
the darkness of his mind more intense. He 
repented that he had ever listened to the words 
of the scoffer or sat in the chair of the scorner. 
But he had permitted the cold mists of skepti- 
cism to gather round his mini till even the 
affections of his heart became blighted by their 
influence. He was now a solitary man shun- 
ning society, and at those hours when his 
pupils were not under his charge he would 
wander alone in the forest or by the river, 
brooding over unutterable thoughts, and com- 
muning with despair, for he sought not, as is 
the manner of many, to instill the poison that 
had destroyed his own peace into the minds of 
others. He carried his punishment in his soul, 
and was silent—in the soul that was doubting 
its own existence. Of all hypochondriacs, to me 
the unbeliever seems the most absurd. For can 
matter think? can it reason? can it doubt? Is 
it not the thing that doubts which distrusts its 
own being? Often when he so wandered the last 
words of his father—* Seek and ye shall find” — 
were whispered in his heart as though the 
spirit of the departed had breathed them over 
him. Then would he raise his hands in agony, 
and his prayer rose from the solitude of the 
woods, 

After acting about two years as tutor he 
returned to college and completed his studies. 
Having with difficulty, from the scantiness of 
his means, obtained his diplomas he commenced 
practice in his native village. His brothers and 
sisters had arrived at manhood and womanhood, 
and his mother enjoyed a small annuity. Al- 
most from boyhood he had been deeply attached 
to Mary Porter, the daughter of a neighboring 
farmer, and about three years after he had 
commenced practice she bestowed on him her 
hand. She was all that his heart could wish— 
meek, gentle, and affectionate—and her anxious 
love threw a gleam of sunshine over the mel- 
ancholy that had settled upon his soul. Often 
when he fondly gazed in her eyes, where affec- 
tion beamed, the hope of immortality would 
flash through his bosom; for one so good, so 
made of all that renders virtue dear, but to be 
born to die and to be no more he deemed im- 
possible. 

They had been married about nine years, and 
Mary had become the mother of four fair chil- 
dren, when in one day death entered their dwell- 
ing and robbed them of two of their little ones. 
The neighbors had gathered together to comfort 
them, and the mother in silent anguish wept 
over her babes. But the father stood tearless 
and stricken with grief, as though his hopes 
were sealed up in the coffin of his children. 





In his agony he uttered words of strange mean- | 
ing. The doubts of the seeker burst forth in | 


the accents of despair. 
each other. They had before had doubts of the 


The neighbors gazed at | 


religious principles of Dr. Stanford; now those | 


doubts were confirmed. In the bitterness of 
his grief he had spoken of the grave as the 
eternal prison of the dead, and of futurity and 
a resurrection as things he hoped for but 
believed not. 

His words were circulated through the village 
and over the country, and as they spread they 
were exaggerated. Many began to regard him 
as an unsafe man to visit a death-bed, where 
he might attempt to rob the dying of the ever- 
lasting hope, which enables them to triumph over 
the last enemy. His practice fell off, and the 
wants of his family increased. He was no long- 
er able to maintain an appearance of respecta- 
bility; his coat had already become threadbare, 
and he gave up assembling with his family 
among the congregation over which his father 
had been pastor. His circumstances aggravated 
the gloom of his mind, and for a time he 
became not a seeker, but one who abandoned 
himself to callousness and despair. Even the 
affection of his wife—which knew no change, 
but rather increased as affliction and misfortune 
came upon them—with the smiles and affection 
of his children became irksome. Their love in- 
creased his misery. His own house was all but 
forsaken, and the blacksmith’s shop became 
his consulting-room, the village bar-room his 
laboratory. Misery and contempt hightened 
the shadows, clouds, and darkness which rested 
on his mind. To his anguish and excitement 
he had now added habits of intemperance; his 
health became a wreck, and he sank upon his 
bed a miserable and a ruined man. The shad- 
ows of death seemed lowering over him, and he 
lay trembling, shrinking from its approach, 
shuddering and brooding over the cheerless, the 
horrible thought—annthilation! But even then 
his poor Mary watched over him with a love 
stronger than death. She strove to cheer him 
with the thought that he would still live—that 
they would again be happy. 

“O, my husband!” cried she, fondly, “ yield 
not to despair—seek and ye shall find!” 

“© heavens, Mary!” exclaimed he, “I have 
sought! I have sought! I have been a seeker 
till now; but truth flees from me, hope mocks 
me, and the terrors of death only find me!” 

“Kneel with me, my children,” she cried; 
“let us pray for mercy and peace of mind for 
your poor father.” 

And the fond wife and her offspring kneeled 
around the bed where her husband lay. A 
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gleam of joy passed over the sick man’s coun- 
tenance as the voice of her supplication rose 
upon his ear, and a ray of hope fell upon his 
heart. 

“Amen!” he uttered as she arose, and 
“Amen!” responded their children. 

On the bed of sickness his heart had been 
humbled; he had, as it were, seen death face to 
face, and the nearer it approached the stronger 
assurances did he feel of the immortality he 
had dared to doubt. He arose from his bed a 
new man; hope illumined, and faith began to 
glow in his bosom. His doubts were vanquished, 
his fears dispelled. He had sought and at 
length found—found the joys and hopes of the 
Christian. He regained the esteem of men and 
again prospered; and this was the advice of 
the seeker to his children, “ Avoid trusting to 
reason when it would flatter you with your 
own wisdom, for it begetteth doubt, doubt un- 
belief, unbelief despair, and despair death.” 
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WHITEFIELD’S MISSION TO AMERICA, 





BY DAVID CREAMER. 





HE colony of Georgia was established under 
a royal charter granted in the year 1732. 
| Its name was given in compliment to George 
| the Second, of England, under whose auspices 
it was commenced. The government of the 
| province was vested in trustees, who were re- 
| quired to report their proceedings annually. 
| The object of the undertaking was twofold; 
| namely, as a drain to the redundant population 
| of England, especially of London, and as an 
| asylum for such foreign Protestants as were 
subjected to Popish persecution. James Ogle- 
thorpe; Esq., one of the trustees, who was after- 
ward promoted to the rank of General, was 
appointed Governor. Among the trustees there 
were some Presbyterians as well as Churchmen. 
The scheme attracted great attention and was 
encouraged by individual munificence, and a 
grant of money by Parliament. During the 
first year the trustees received from the public 
upward of three thousand, seven hundred pounds, 
besides large quantities of Bibles, Testaments, 
religious books, hornbooks, furniture, and other 
articles. 

On the first of February, 1733, Governor 
Oglethorpe arrived in Georgia with the first 
company of settlers, consisting of forty families 
numbering upward of one hundred persons, all 
of whom were supported at the public expense. 


After remaining in Georgia about fifteen months, | 
applying himself diligently in distributing the | 





land among the settlers, and maturing plans 
for building the necessary towns and fortifica- 
tions, Governor Oglethorpe returned to England. 
His report of the successes which attended his 
undertaking gave increased popularity to the 
enterprise, and great numbers of people from 
England and Germany, some of whom were 
persons of property, hastened to the colony. 
While the Governor was making arrangements 
to take over a second company of emigrants, 
application was made to some of the Oxford 
Methodists to settle in the colony as clergymen. 
Governor Oglethorpe well knew and appreciated 
the sterling character of the Wesleys, and was 
a friend and correspondent of the family. Sam- 
uel Wesley, jr., elder brother of John and 
Charles, addressed two poems to him, from one 
of which we extract the following stanza: 


“Tn distant climes a safe asylum give, 
Where friendless want, not criminals, may run 
Where faith divine and virtue may revive 
And flourish kindly in another sun.” 


After mature consideration, prayer, and ad- 
vice, John Wesley consented to go as a mission- 
ary to the Indians of Georgia and Charles as 
secretary to the Governor. They were accom- 
panied by Benjamin Ingham, one of the Oxford 
Methodists, and Charles Delamotte, son of a 
London merchant. They embarked with Gov- 
ernor Oglethorpe and upward of one hundred 
emigrants on board the “Simmons,” October 
14, 1735, and arrived at Savannah February 5, 
1736. The labors and sufferings of the Wesleys 
in Georgia are matters fully recorded in their 
interesting journals and letters, but do not 
come within the scope of our present design, 
except so far as they are connected with White- 
field’s mission to America, or tend to illustrate 
it. From a letter in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for April, 1736, written at Savannah, February 
14th, of the same year, it appears that the ex- 
pedition comprised six large ships, and, though 
the passage was long and stormy, not one soul 
was lost; that there had been great improve- 
ment at Savannah; “about two hundred houses 
regularly built, some of which let at thirty 
pounds sterling a year,” and that the other 
towns were “in a flourishing condition, beyond 
any colony ever known in so short a time.” 

John Wesley in a letter dated Savannah, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1737, writes thus characteristically to 
a friend at Lincoln College, Oxford: “ Mr. Ing- 
ham has left Savannah for some months, and lives ~ 
at a house built for him a few miles off, near 
the Indian town, so that I have now no fellow- 
laborer but Mr. Delamotte, who has taken the 
charge of between thirty and forty children. 
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There is, therefore, great need that God should 
put it into the hearts of some to come over to 
us and labor with us in this harvest. ; 
By these labors of love might any that desire 
it be trained up for the harder task of preach- 
ing the Gospel to the heathen. The difficulties 
he must then encounter God only knows; prob- 
ably martyrdom would conclude them. But 
those we have hitherto met with have been 
small, and only terrible at. a distance,” etc.— 
Gentleman's Magazine, 1737, p. 575. 

George Whitefield, while a student of the 
University of Oxford, in 1737, became a mem- 
ber of the religious society in that institution, 
which was called in derision the “holy club.” 
This society had been in existence since the 
year 1729, and had been presided over by John 
Wesley, the members of which are known in 
history as the Ozford Methodists. When the 
Wesleys left England for Georgia, Whitefield 
became the leader of the little band at the 
University, where it was his intention at the 
time to remain, at least for some years after his 
ordination. This he intended to do both from 
inclination and at the solicitation of Sir John 
Philip, who promised to allow him thirty pounds 
a year for his support. The following June he 
was ordained by Bishop Benson, when but 
twenty-one years and six months old, and that, 
too, in contravention of the Bishop’s rule not 
to ordain any under the age of twenty-three. 
The good Bishop also told him that he had 
made provision for him “of two little parishes, 
but since you choose to be at Oxford I am well 
pleased.” The “two little parishes” and the 
“thirty pounds a year,” and that a gratuity, 
sound strangely now in connection with the 
name of one who, in the course of a very few 
years, refused a salary of eight hundred pounds 
per annum with permission to travel half the 
year, and whose fame has since filled the world. 
But if the offer had been eight thousand pounds 
instead of as many hundred it would have had 
no more influence upon him, for like his friend 
and father in the Gospel, John Wesley, he 
already looked upon the world as his parish. 

But he was soon called to leave the scene of 
his first and favorite labors among the univers- 
ity students, the prisoners, the children, and 
the poor for the great and fashionable metropo- 
lis of the kingdom. At the urgent request of 
his friend, Rev. Mr. B——n, curate at the 
Tower in London, and with the consent of his 
patron, Sir John Philip, on the 4th of August, 
1736, “ with fear and trembling,” he obeyed the 
summons, and went to London to officiate in 
the place of his friend during his absence in 
Hampshire, whither he had gone for a similar 





purpose. While in London Whitefield did not 


confine himself to the common duties of the | 


Tower curate, but visited the soldiers in the 
infirmary and barracks, read prayers every 
evening at Wapping Chapel, and preached at 
Ludgate prison every Tuesday. He says, “ God 
was pleased to give me favor in the eyes 
of the inhabitants of the Tower.” The chapel 
was crowded, and, in fact, he became exceed- 
ingly popular, notwithstanding the remark of 
Mr. Philip, his biographer, that “the Tower” 
was “an unlikely quarter for attraction or 
effect.” 

When he had been about a month in the 
metropolis he received letters from John and 
Charles Wesley, and their fellow-laborer, Mr. 
Ingham, from Ge »rgia, which, he says, “ fired my 
soul, and made me long to go abroad for God 
too.” But thinking he was too weak to endure 
a sea voyage, and having “no outward call,” he 
endeavored to suppress his convictions, but all to 
no purpose, for, says he, “I felt at times such 
a strong attraction in my soul toward Georgia 
that I thought it almost irresistible.” After 
remaining in London another month he returned 
to his little charge, and “ waited upon his dea- 
conship” at Oxford. Here his daily meetings 
with several students at his room were delight- 
ful. About the middle of November he was 
again called away from his beloved employment 
to officiate for the Rev. Mr. Kinchin, minister 
of Dummer, in Hampshire, and Mr. Kinchin 
took his place at Oxford. While he was labor- 
ing at Dummer he was offered a very profitable 
curacy in London, but he had no inclination to 
accept it. Indeed, “the metropolis” at this 
time, as Mr. Philip aptly observes, “was to 
Whitefield merely the way to America.” 

When he had been thus employed about a 
month, with his mind constantly exercised in 
relation to America, he received information 
that Charles Wesley had arrived at London 
from Georgia. Then came a letter from Charles 
himself, telling him that he had come to En- 
gland to procure laborers, and in a few days 
after this came another from John Wesley from 
Georgia, saying, “Only Mr. Delamotte is with 
me till God stir up the hearts of some of his 
servants, who, putting their lives in their 
hands, shall come over and help us, where the 
harvest is so great and the laborers so few. 
What if thou art the man, Mr. Whitefield?” 
Upon reading this, says Whitefield, “my heart 
leaped within me, and, as it were, echoed to 
the call,” and he resolved to embark for America 
as soon as the way should open. 

On the first of March, 1737—New- Year’s day, 
old style—he went to Gloucester to see the 
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Bishop and to take leave of his mother and 
other relatives. His lordship, as usual, received 
him kindly, approved his design, wished him 
much success, and hoped that God would bless 
him and grant him great success in the prose- 
cution of his important mission. But his rela- 
tives at first were not so willing. His aged 
mother wept sorely, and others “urged what 
pretty preferment” he might have if he would 
remain at home. But at length they grew 
more calm, and, finding him determined, op- 
posed him no longer. While here his congre- 
gations were very large, and he modestly says, 
“T began to grow a little popular.” 

During the month of February he visited 
Oxford, and spent about ten days there for the 
purpose of completing his college exercise. 
Next month he went to London to wait upon 
the Governor and the honorable trustees of 
Georgia, by all of whom he was graciously re- 
ceived. He was also presented by Governor 
Oglethorpe to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who kindly procured him an introduction to 
the Bishop of London. Both of them approved 
of his going abroad, and the former was pleased 
to say, “he would take particular notice of 
such as went to Georgia if they did not go out 
of any sinister views.” 

As Governor Oglethorpe, whom he intended 
to accompany to America, expected to sail every 
day, Whitefield remained in London several 
weeks. During this period he preached more 
frequently than usual, on the last Sunday four 
times, to constantly-increasing numbers. But as 
Governor Oglethorpe was delayed and not likely 
to embark for sore time, Whitefield made a visit 
to his friend, Rev. Mr. Harris, in Gloucester- 
shire, where, and subsequently at Bristol and 
Bath, his ministrations were attended by the 
most wonderful manifestations of Divine power. 
At Bath, he says “God stirred up some elect 
ladies to give upward of a hundred and sixty 
pounds for the poor of Georgia.” When he 
took his last farewell of the people of Bristol, 
high and low, young and old, burst into a flood 
of tears, and many even followed him home 
weeping. Next day he was employed from 
early morning till midnight in giving spiritual 
advice to penitent and awakened souls. 

The latter end of June he paid his final visit 
to Oxford, where, says he, “we had, as it were, 
a general rendezvous of the Methodists.” Find- 
ing things in a flourishing condition, and being 
anxious to enter upon his mission, he went to 
London, where he determined to remain till his 
departure for America. Here he was invited 
into many of the pulpits both on the Sabbath 
and week-days, and he usually preached nine 





times a week. On the Sabbath he frequently 
preached four times, besides reading prayers 
twice or thrice, and walking ten or twelve miles 
in going from one church to another. The con- 
gregations increased continually, and sometimes 
so many came to the holy sacrament that the 
minister was obliged to consecrate fresh elements, 
and the “stewards found it somewhat difficult 
to carry the offerings to the communion-table.” 
So great were the crowds that constables were 
placed at the doors within and without to pre- 
serve order and prevent injury. “One might, 
as it were, walk upon the people’s heads, and 
thousands went away from the largest churches 
for want of room.” On Sunday mornings he 
preached at six o’clock, and long before day the 
streets were filled with people going to Church 
with lanterns in their hands and conversing on 
religious subjects. This revival—to call it by a 
modern name—or “ great awakening,” continued 
for about three months, till Whitefield took his 
departure from England. 

At the beginning of his labors in London 
many of the clergy were very friendly, but as 
the work progressed some became displeased, 
and complained that the churches were so 
crowded that their parishioners were excluded 
and the pews spoiled. Some called him a spir- 
itual pickpocket, and others thought he used 
a “charm”—which, indeed, in a sense was 
true—to get the people’s money. Application 
was made to the Bishop of London to silence 
him, but, knowing Whitefield, he refused. Two 
clergymen denied him the use of their pulpits 
unless he would renounce a certain passage in 
the preface to his published sermon on regen- 
eration, and another called him a “pragmatical 
rascal,” and vehemently denounced the whole 
body of dissenters, with whom Whitefield thought 
it “quite agreeable to the Word of God” to 
associate, and whose conversation he found 
“savory.” 

Notwithstanding his constant and arduous 
ministerial labors he was in the habit of spend- 
ing an hour every evening with a “sweet knot 
of religious intimates” in devotional exercises, 
which were frequently prolonged till midnight, 
and on one occasion the whole night was spent 
in prayer and praise. “After,” says he, “1 
have been wearied almost to death in preach- 
ing, writing, and conversation, and going from 
place to place, God has imparted new life to 
my soul.” 

Whitefield’s great popularity, and the wide- 
spread religious excitement consequent upon his 
faithful, eloquent, and successful Gospel efforts, 
as a matter of course, caused his fame to get 
into the newspapers, which, being repeated, so 
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annoyed him that he sent word to the printer 
desiring to be put in his paper no more. But 
the printer loved “the root of all evil,” and, 
being paid for publishing him, he refused his 
request. “By this means,” says he, “people’s 
curiosity was stirred up more and more.” His 
conduct certainly forms a contrast with that 
of most ministers of the present day. But 
there was nothing really wrong in the publica- 
tions, and he probably was over-sensitive on 
the subject. One piece, at least, in which he 
is concerned, appeared about the same time 
that, we think, deserves to be perpetuated. It 
is from the Gentleman’s Magazine for Novem- 
ber, 1737, and is addressed “To the Rev. Mr. 
Whitefield on His Design for Georgia: 


“How great, how just thy zeal, advent’rous youth, 

To spread in heathen climes the light of truth! 

Go, loved of heaven, with every grace refined, 

Inform, enrapture each dark Indian’s mind; 

Grateful as when to realms long hid from day 

The cheerful dawn foreshows the solar ray. 

How great thy charity whose large embrace 

Intends the eternal weal of all thy race, 

Prompts thee the rage of winds and seas to scorn 

To effect the work for which thy soul was born! 

What multitudes whom pagan dreams deceive 

Shall, when they hear thy powerful voice, believe! 

On Georgia’s shore thy Wesley shall attend 

To hail the wished, arrival of his friend; 

With joy the promised harvest he surveys, 

And to his Lord for faithful laborers prays. 

Though crowded temples here would plead thy stay, 

Yet haste, blest prophet, on thy destined way. 

Be gentle, winds, and breathe on, easy breeze, 

Be clear, ye skies, and smooth, ye flowing seas; 

From heaven, ye guardian angels, swift descend, 

Delighted his blessed mission to attend, 

Which shall from Satan's power whole nations free, 

While half the world to Jesus bow the knee. 

Long as Savannah, peaceful stream, shall glide, 

Your worth renowned shall be extended wide; 

Children as yet unborn shall bless your lore, 

Who thus to save them left your native shore. 

The apostles thus, with ardent zeal inspired, 

To gain all nations for their Lord desired. 

They measured seas, a life laborious knew, 

And numerous converts to their Master drew, 

Whose halleluias on the ethereal plains 

Rise scarce beneath the bright, seraphic strains.” 

Charles Wesley also on this occasion addressed 
to him the beautiful and spirit-stirring hymn 
commencing : 

“Servant of God, the summons hear, 
Thy Master calls, arise, obey, 
The tokens of his will appear, 
His providence points out the way.” 

The time now drew near when he must take 
his departure, and the people became more 
eager and affectionate, and thousands of prayers 
by all ranks were offered up for him. They 





would run and stop him in the aisles of the 
churches, embrace him, and follow him with 
wishful and tearful eyes. “At length,” says 
he, “after having preached in a good part of 
the London churches, collected about a thou- 
sand pounds for charity schools—in London— 
and got upward of three hundred pounds ster- 
ling for the poor of Georgia among my friends, 
on December 28, 1737, and twenty-third year 
of my age, I left London and went in the 
strength of God as a poor pilgrim on board the 
Whitaker.” 


——-o Soo 


THE CHURCH IN THE DELUGE. 





BY REV. JESSE T. PECK, D. D. 





HEN the waters covered the earth the 

Church was safe. How natural to sup- 
pose this otherwise! How confidently might in- 
fidel men have replied to the warnings of the 
good, “If we go down you go down with us!” 
The eye of God alone saw how the world might 
be drowned and the Church preserved. To him 
it was no difficult problem. He might have 
adopted any other method, but he preferred the 
ark as combining the highest manifestation of 
faith and of miraculous power, acting in har- 
mony for the accomplishment of a stupendous 
result. This was no accident. It was excep- 
tional only in its method. The preservation of 
the Church while the earth endured was the 
great law of this event, as it is of every other 
of moment in the world’s history. 

But it was a splendid spectacle to God and 
angels. There was the rolling waste of waters 
the whole earth around. Pastures, and flocks, 
and herds were gone. Vineyards, and tents, 
and the implements of husbandry were swept 
away. Schemes of industry and traffic, comfort 
and wealth, were overwhelmed in one common 
ruin. The timbrel and the dance, the rage 
and shoutings of battle, the cursings of deprav- 
ity, and the wailings of despair were all hushed 
in the silence of death. Strong men defiant in 
rebellion, haughty despots aspiring to the throne 
of the Eternal, proud kingdoms counting their 
millions, were buried by the surging waters. 

But there upon the bosom of the deep above 
the general ruin rode the ark of God, and the 
Church was secure. There were the altars and 
the sacrifice, the priest and the worshipers— 
type of dispensations till the world shall end. 

How distinctly to view does this great his- 
toric event roll up upon the tide of time in this 
hour of our trial! How rich and full are the 
lessons it teaches! A deluge of waters has 
swept over the Pacific slope, such as no man 
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of this generation has ever seen, and as none 
but dim traditions can trace in the cycles of the 
past. The mists which have risen silently from 
rivers, and bays, and oceans, for gloomy days 
and weeks have gathered darkly in the heavens. 
The sun and the stars have been vailed from 
sight. The winds have moaned, and shrieked, 
and roared amid mountain crags, and deep 
ravines, and bending, crashing forests. The 
clouds have poured out their floods for long 
days and nights, till innumerable rills have 
mingled with springs bursting from every 
mountain side, and gathering, swelling, rushing 
torrents have filled the river banks, and have 
passed over natural and artificial barriers, mak- 
ing lakes of our valleys for hundreds of miles 
in length. 

I saw the coming flood as it moved down 
upon the doomed city. Men, women, and chil- 
dren gazed upon the scene from the tops of 
houses with blank amazement. Strong animals 
and brave men struggling with the rolling 
aurges were baffled, and floated down by a 
power as irresistible as Omnipotence. Hus- 
bands rushed through the swelling waters, bear- 
ing wives and helpless little ones to our upper 
rooms for temporary safety. The mother strug- 
gled in water up to her arms, and, holding her 
precious babe above her head, screeched for 
help. Cries of distress came from the inmates 
of houses; some careened like a vessel in a 
storm, some lying on their sides, and others 
floating through the crevasse on their returnless 
voyage to the fathomless abyss. Brave boat- 
men rescued wretched, famishing men, women, 
and children from the tops of trees and houses. 
As the day and the night rolled on we meas- 
ured from our upper stories the depth of the 
water in the halls below, and found it hour 
after hour slowly but steadily creeping up after 
us, and for long and dreary days wherever we 
gazed we could see animals dead and living 
floating in the flood, or clinging to the drift wood, 
moving toward the river; houses half sub- 
merged amid desolated gardens, and far as eye 
could reach the wide, wide waste of waters. 

We have seen the dry ground appear, and 
then the floods roll over our once fair city again 
and again, deluging our parlors, and shops, and 
stores, and churches, while the inhabitants were 
rushing to and fro in wild alarm, or battling 
with the elements to save their remaining per- 
sonal effects and the lives of their loved ones. 
We have seen quivering groups of hundreds in 
a single building, fled from ruin and death in 
their once comfortable homes, receiving food, 
and shelter, and clothing from the hand of char- 
ity. We have seen boats, impelled some by 





oars, some by sails, and some by steam, gliding 
over what a few months ago were smiling gar- 
dens, and orchards, and wealthy farms, for scores 
of miles in different directions, to rescue shivering, 
starving multitudes from their threatened doom. 
We have read report after report of inquests 
upon the bodies of the dead removed from the 
grave of waters to the graves of the cemetery. 
Near three months have passed, and to-day at 
least half of our suffering city is under water. 

What, we may ask, has in the mean time 
become of the Church? Has she not perished 
in the flood? Far from it. You may not, it 
is true, find her as once you might in her large 
assemblies and at her crowded sacramental 
altars. You may gaze upon the places, now 
desolate, once occupied by her praying, weeping, 
rejoicing ones, and in some instances upon the 
naked ground or lingering waters where her 
pleasant chapels so recently stood. You may 
seek for her pastors and find them, not, perhaps, 
in comfortable parsonages, but possibly wander- 
ing without flocks, or, with their families in 
lofts or over stores, waiting for the floods to 
cease. You may observe faithful ones among 
them moving around on land or in boats to the 
former homes of their members, and hailing 
them through the windows of chambers and 
garrets, or receiving from deserted rooms the 
hollow echoes of their calls. The leader may 
read the list of his class, but, like the roll-call 
of an army after the carnage of battle, the 
answer is too frequently silence and tears. 

And yet the Church is safe—safe as the fam- 
ily of God in the ark of the Deluge. You shail 
find her in hearts purified by atoning blood 
which throb with emotions of gratitude and 
love amid the sorrows of poverty and death, 
where the lips in tender submission whisper, 
“Tt is the Lord, let him do what seemeth him 
good;” where the lone widow weeps in her 
bereavement, and from the depths of her suffer- 
ing spirit, utters slowly and tremblingly, “The 
Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away : blessed 
be the name of the Lord.” You shall find her 
in the closet, where alone with God the weep- 
ing minister cries, “Spare thy people, O Lord, 
and give not thine heritage to reproach.” You 
may find her under the altar, where the few 
devout and humble ones “sigh and cry for all 
the abominations” which have called down the 
wrath of Heaven upon a guilty land; in the 
scenes of family devotion, where the morning 
and evening orisons gratefully arise and blend 
with the praises of the upper sanctuary “to Him 
that liveth forever and ever;” in the little 
group listening to the pure Word of God, re- 
ceiving the emblems of the Savior’s passion, or 
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pleading in prayer the promises of the lively 
oracles. You may see her in the noble heroism 
which braves the assaults of private and public 
calamity, which streggles under the burdens of 
debts for the past and demands for the future, 
which, without a murmur, rekindles the lights 
and altar-fires of the sanctuary as often as they 
are extinguished by the waters of “ Marah.” 
You may see her pure light gleaming through 
the toils, and tears, and gifts of love which feed 
the hungry, clothe the naked, and welcome to 
the comforts of home the sick and the stranger. 

The Church is immortal. True, she must go 
with her Master to Gethsemane and to Calvary. 
She must be searched, and tried, and sifted, 
“for his fan is in his hand, and he will thor- 
oughly purge his floor.” Her faithless apostles 
shall be revealed in his time. With them her 
living members must enter the crucible, but 
“when they are tried they shall come forth as 
gold.” To her God says, “ Fear not, for I have 
redeemed thee, 1 have called thee by thy name, 
thou art mine. When thou passest through 
the waters I will be with thee, and through the 
rivers they shall not overflow thee; when thou 
walkest through the fire thou shalt not be 
burned, neither shal] the flame kindle upon 
thee, for I am the Lord thy God, the Holy One 
of Israel, thy Savior.” In the night of her trib- 
ulation she may mournfully say to her enemies, 
“This is your hour and the power of darkness,” 
but when she is sought in the grave an angel 
may answer, “She is not here, but is risen.” She 
may disappear frem the sight of carnal eyes, 
but amid the grim triumph of her foes she shall 
“come up from the wilderness leaning upon her 
beloved,” “looking forth as the morning, fair as 
the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an 
army with banners.” 

—_—s2oToo— 


EFFECTS OF WORLDLY SUCCESS. 





WE almost always find that a long course of 
success gives a sort of confidence very different 
from that which arises in a reliance on accurate 
and extensive views and prudent calculations. 
Many a man sets out in life with a daring and 
powerful genius, which, trusting implicitly to 
the precautions which it has previously taken, 
and the resources which it feels within itself for 
the future, grapples with enterprise and risks 
consequences, and succeeds in efforts that would 
daunt the timid and be lost by the slow and cal- 
culating; but, after a long course of success, the 
basis of confidence becomes changed to the same 
man; he trusts to his fortune, not to his genius, 
grows rash instead of bold, and falls by events 
for which he is neither prepared nor adequate. 





TALK ABOUT AUTHOBS. 





BY REV. RB. DONKERSLEY. 





POVERTY OF AUTHORS. 


ERHAPS there is no class of men to whom 
the following quotation from the “ Bard of 
Avon” will more truthfully apply than to lit- 
erary characters: 
“ Famine is in thy cheeks, 
Need and oppression stareth in thine eyes, 
Upon thy back hangs ragged misery ; 
The world is not thy friend.” 
Authorship and poverty, with but rare excep- 
tions, are twin brothers. The men and women 
who, through the printed page, have delighted, 
instructed, and profited the masses by the brill- 
iancy of their genius and their earnest mental 
efforts, have had to wage a fierce battle with 
poverty, want, and neglect. 

Authors who have been lauded to the skies, 
authors who have had their legion of admirers 
and their countless number of readers, have 
been born to penury, have been reared in 
adversity, have struggled through life in abject 
want and wretchedness, have died the pauper’s 
death, and have had the pauper’s burial. Not 
a few such characters have left the world in 
such extreme indigency that their whole assets, 
were not sufficient to purchase for them a 
winding-sheet, a coffin, and a grave. Their final 
resting-place has been the “ potter's field,” and 
the fees of the undertaker have been paid from 
the scanty treasury of the town’s poor. Numer- 
ous are the instances where posterity has reared 
costly monuments to perpetuate the literary 
fame of men to whom unappreciating cotempo- 
raries had denied the scanty pittance of “daily 
bread.” 

Turning to antiquity we may select but a 
few from the host of names crowding upon us 
whose birth and career illustrate the correctness 
of the preceding remarks. Homer was a beg- 
gar; Plautus turned a mill; Terence was a slave; 
Boethius died in jail; Tasso was often distressed 
for want of a few shillings; sop was a slave; 
Protagoras was a porter; Cleanthes was a drawer 
of water; Epictetus was a slave, and Horace 
was the son of a liberated slave; and Virgil 
was a farmer. 

Coming to modern times, the following may 
be named as among the mighty host of men 
who have pushed their way through all the 
obstructions of poverty to a lofty eminence 
among men of letters. Metastasio was a me- 
chanic’s son, and as a boy sang verses in the 
streets. Arnigio was a blacksmith. Sir William 
Davenant was the son of a vintner. The author 
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of “Hudibras” was the son of a small farmer. 
Gay was an apprentice to a draper. Prior was 
a tavern boy. Pope was the son of a draper, 
Collins of a hatter, Beattie of a village shoe- 
maker, Akenside of a butcher, Cowley of a gro- 
cer, Keats of a livery-stable keeper, Chatterton 
of a sexton. Dodsley was apprenticed to a 
stocking-weaver. Ramsay was the son of a 
miner, and meditated poetry while making 
wigs. Kirke White was the son of a butcher, 
and began life at a stocking-frame. Falconer 
was a sailor boy; Burns was a plowman; 
Hogg was a shepherd; Nicholl was a saddler; 
Ebenezer Elliot, the “corn-law rhymer,” was a 
mechanic; Hood was an engraver; Ben Jon- 
son worked for his bread as a brick-layer. He 
helped to build the new structure of Lincoln’s 
Inn; when having a trowel in one hand he had 
a book in his pocket. Shakspeare was the son 
of parents in humble circumstances, and when 
the immortal poet first arrived in London he 
was glad to earn an honest penny in other ways 
than in the composition of poems and dramas. 
The following distinguished characters during 
a portion of their life were all employed *! the 
sedentary craft of shoe-making: St. Crispin, the 
patron saint of shoemakers, embraced and 
preached the Christian faith in perilous times, 
and in dying sealed that faith with a martyr’s 
blood. Linnzus was the founder of botany. 
David Parens was a distinguished professor of 
theology at Heidelberg, Germany. Joseph Pare- 
dal, a profound and distinguished scholar, died 
but a few years ago at Gray’s buildings, Lon- 
don. Hans Sachs was one of the most famous 
of the early poets. Benedict Baddouth was one 
of the most learned men of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Holcraft was the renowned author of the 
“Critic” and of other works. Gifford was a 
distinguished mathematician and poet, and 
founder of the celebrated London Quarterly 
Review, and at his death was interred among 
England’s great men in Westminster Abbey. 
Fox was the founder of the sect called Quakers; 
he was also an author and preacher of great 
repute. John Bran was secretary of the Lon- 
don Antiquary Society, and author of several 
learned works. Winckelmann was a learned 
German antiquary. We have all heard of Roger 
Sherman, the jurist, judge, mayor, and states- 
man, and one of the signers of the Declaration 
of American Independence. Carey obtained 
great renown as a missionary author and trans- 
lator. Robert Bloomfield will long be known 
as the author of that truly-poetic production, 
the “Farmer’s Boy.” Very true, all the pre- 
ceding characters did not spend their whole 


life in poverty, die in want and pass out of the | 





world unregarded. But all were born and nur- 
tured in poverty, and not a few of them passed 
and closed their lives in pecuniary straits. 

One writer tells us that “ Xylander sold his 
notes on Dion Cassius for a dinner; that at 
the age of eighteen he studied to acquire glory, 
but at twenty-five he studied to get bread. 
Cervantes, the immortal genius of Spain, is sup- 
posed to have wanted food. Camoens, the soli- 
tary pride of Portugal, deprived of the necessa- 
ries of life, perished in a hospital at Lisbon, 
after having triumphed in the East Indies and 
sailed 5,500 leagues. The Portuguese after his 
death bestowed on the man of genius they had 
starved the appellation of great. Vondel, after 
composing a number of tragedies, lived in great 
poverty, and died at ninety years of age; then 
he had the coffin carried by fourteen poets, who, 
without his genius, probably partook of his 
wretchedness. The great Tasso was reduced to 
such a dilemma that he was obliged to borrow 
a crown for a week’s subsistence. He alluded 
to his distress when entreating his cat to assist 
him during the night with the luster of her 
eyes, having no candle to give him light while 
writing his verses. Cardinal Bentevoglio, the 
ornament of Italy and of literature, languished 
in his old age in the most distressing poverty, 
and, having sold his palace to satisfy his credit- 
ors, left nothing behind him but his reputation. 
Vugelas, the most polished writer of the French 
language, who devoted thirty years to his trans- 
lation of Quintus Curtius, died possessed of noth- 
ing valuable but his precious manuscripts. This 
ingenious scholar left his corpse to the surgeons 
for the benefit of his creditors. Spenser, the child 
of fancy, languished out his life in misery.” 

Probably there are few readers of our most 
popular authors but who, if they give the reins 
to their imagination, shelter their favorite wri- 
ters in trip little cottage homes, surround them 
with every domestic comfort, and place within 
their reach every literary facility that mind 
could devise or heart could wish. Ah, imagin- 
ation is a pleasing faculty, but the preceding 
facts demonstratethat it is frequently committing 
the mistake of “reckoning without its host.” 


PRECOCIOUS TALENT. 


We have not forgotten the oft-repeated old 
adage, “A bright childhood makes a dull man- 
hood.” This ancient adage Timothy Titcomb 
would probably throw into the category of what . 
he so aptly and deservedly designates ‘“ abomin- 
able old ligs.” A smart little fellow of whom 
we have somewhere read, once administered a 
merited retort to an old fogy who had quoted 
this sneaking adage within his hearing by re- 
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plying, “ What a remarkably bright boy then 
you must have been!” But let us pass from 
puns and adages to facts. 

The age of twenty-seven seems to have been 
somewhat remarkable for the maturity, or, at 
least, for a high degree of literary genius. In 
evidence of this we cull the following instances 
from numerous cases now lying before us. 
Cicero’s great speech in defense of Roscius 
was made at the age of twenty-seven. It was 
at the same age that Demosthenes distinguished 
himself at the Athenezum. Dante published 
“Vita Nuova” when just twenty-seven. Dry- 
den gave testimony to his poetical genius at 
the age of twenty-seven. Bacon began to form 
his new system of philosophy into some form 
when about twenty-seven. Burns issued his 
first publication when in his twenty-seventh 
year. Milton at the age of twenty-seven had 
written his finest miscellaneous poems. Foreign 
though it may be to the caption which heads 
this paper, we will yet add a few more facts 
relative to the age of twenty-seven. George 
Washington was but twenty-seven when he 
covered the retreat of the British troops at 
Braddock’s defeat, and the same year he was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of all the Vir- 
ginia forces. William Pitt, the first Earl of 
Chatham, was but twenty-seven when, as a 
member of Parliament, he waged the war of a 
giant against the corruptions of Sir Robert 
Walpole. John Quincy Adams was appointed 
by Washington Minister Resident of the United 
Netherlands at the age of twenty-seven. At 
the same age Napoleon led the army into 
Egypt. At twenty-seven Charles XII, of Swe- 
den, was conducting his victorious troops into 
the heart of Russia. 

Mozart, the German musician and composer, 
completed all his noble compositions before he 
was thirty-four years old. Lord Byron at the 
age of twenty published his celebrated satire 
upon the English bards and Scotch reviewers; 
at twenty-two the first cantos of Childe Har- 
old’s Pilgrimage. All the vast poetic treasures 
of his genius were poured forth in their richest 
profusion before he was thirty-four years old. 
Sir Isaac Newton bad mastered the highest 
elements of mathematics, and the analytical 
method of Des Cartes before he was twenty, 
and discovered the new method of infinite 
series, of the new telescope, the laws of gravi- 
tation, and the planetary system. At thirty he 
occupied the mathematical chair at Cambridge. 
At thirty-three Thomas Jefferson drafted the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Edmund Burke at the age of nineteen planned 
a refutation of the metaphysical theories of 





Berkeley and Hume. At twenty he was in the 
temple, the admiration of its inmates for the 
brilliancy of his genius and the variety of his 
acquisitions. At twenty-six he published his 
celebrated satire entitled “A Vindication of 
Natural Society.” The same year he published 
his Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful—so 
much admired for its spirit of philosophy and 
the elegance of its language. At twenty-five 
he was the first lord of the treasury. Pope had 
published several of his poems by the time he 
was sixteen years old; at twenty his Essay on 
Criticism; at twenty-one the Rape of the Lock; 
at twenty-five his great work, the translation 
of the Iliad. Macaulay was an uncommon 
youthful prodigy, writing poems of considerable 
literary merit by the time he had completed his 
fourteenth year. At the age of nineteen, while 
a student at Trinity College, Cambridge, he 
wrote a poem entitled “ Pompeii,” which gained 
him the high distinction of the Chancellor's 
Medal, and two years later he wrote a poem 
entitled “Evening,” which also secured the 
same distinction. At the age of twenty-five he 
published in the Edinburgh Review that brilliant 
yet profound disquisition, his celebrated Essay 
on Milton. It is unnecessary to follow this 
man of letters further, for his fame as poet, 
essayist, orator, and historian has gone forth 
wherever the English language is spoken or 
read. The instances here given are surely suffi- 
cient to demonstrate the fact that juvenile 
prodigies and youthful geniuses may—have 
become decidedly great men. 


—26oCor— 
JUNE. 





BY MES. EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 





I am watching alone by my window 
In the hush of the bright afternoon, 
How the sunbeams are chasing the shadows 
Across tho green meadows of June. 


The roses lean in at the lattice 
In clusters of crimson and white, 
And the odorous cups of the lilies 
Brim over with perfume and light. 


The willows bend over the water, 
And under their shadows so wide 

The cattle are patiently standing 
Knee-deep in the glimmering tide. 

White sheep on the slope of the hill-side 
Go cropping the daisies that blow, 

And the fields of the barley are waving 
Far down in the valleys below. 

O, breath of the Summer, touch lightly 
The leaves in their whispering play, 

My heart lies asleep in their shadow 
At rest from its burdens to-day. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF A 
COUNTRY PASTOR. 





BY MES. H. C. GARDNER. 





NUMBER IV. 





Lanswoop ParsonacE, July 21, 18—. 

ETTY, whose disappointment in regard to 

riding in the omnibus had clouded the whole 
day, now became wild with delight as she in- 
spected the premises. She darted into one tent 
and out of another with the light, quick motion 
of a bird. Two or three times I saw Miss 
Clara chasing her down the slope of the hill, 
the child shrieking with merriment, and our 
mentor nearly as wild with indignation. All 
this I knew meant mischief, but I did not in- 
terfere. At last Mary, attracted by the unusual 
noise, came out to quiet the belligerents just as 
Hetty had taken refuge in a tree that, as the 
child afterward said, “seemed to grow there on 
purpose.” On its high branches she was quite 
beyond Miss Clara’s reach. 

“ Hetty,” said her mother, “come down here 
directly and tell me what this uproar means.” 

“Let her go away first, mamma.” 

“Not till you give up my property, you lit- 
tle thief. You deserve a whipping, and I should 
like to administer it.” 

“If you please, Miss Clara,” said Mary, “I 
will manage Hetty myself. If she has done 
wrong she shall confess it and make reparation. 
What have you been doing, Hetty?” 

“T just went into her tent, mamma, and she 
was unpacking her trunk. She had some 
daguerreotypes, and that made me remember 
that I had brought papa’s likeness in my pocket, 
and I took it out and opened it. Miss Clara 
turned round and saw it, and she said, ‘O, you 
little mischief, hand that here. I ’ll teach you 
to let my things alone.’ So I started and ran, 
and she chased me, and then I kept running 
just for the fun.” 

Miss Clara, now understanding that she had 
been hunting on a false scent, turned shortly 
about and walked off, and Mary led the child 
back to our tent. We went out to look at the 
ocean. It was very grand, almost fearful in its 
sublimity. When the tide came in the great 
curling waves broke at the foot of the hill on 
which we were standing. As they rolled in one 
after another I felt it to be a relief to know 
that God had set bounds to the sea, that he 
held the mighty floods in the hollow of his 
hand, and that his all-powerful voice had said, 
“Thus far shalt thou come, but here shall thy 
proud waves be stayed.” Our whole party 
came together for the evening devotions, I 
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thought I had never heard any thing so sweet 
as the old familiar hymn beginning, “The day 
is past and gone.” Long after the rest had 
retired to seek repose Mary and I remained on 
the brow of the hill looking out upon the great 
deep. And even after we had followed their 
example it was a long time before we could 
sleep. The ceaseless dashing of the waves con- 
spired with the novelty of our surroundings to 
keep us awake. 

As soon as breakfast was over the next morn- 
ing we held a general consultation in regard to 
the best mode of spending the day. Some of 
the men were for procuring boats and starting 
on a fishing excursion; but the ladies were not 
sufficiently rested to venture‘far from home, 
and they were not yet tired of their present 
situation. So it was decided that a part of the 
company should go a mile farther down the 
shore and dig clams for a magnificent chowder. 
It is a pity that a chowder, like joy and other 
ecstatic commodities, will not be described; like 
the old-fashioned Indian pudding the only satis- 
factory proof of its excellence is in the eating. 
As our chowder was to be our day’s work, and 
in it was to be our recompense and reward, we all 
agreed to eschew hurry and to proceed advised- 
ly. We furthermore resolved that, whereas, no 
sauce for a chowder is so piquant and delicious 
as hunger, we would merge both dinner and 
supper into one grand meal to be served when 
human endurance could postpone it no longer. 

Then came the selection of a presiding genius 
to oversee the operations of the many cooks 
who volunteered their services. For a full half 
hour no lady could be persuaded to take this 
pest of honor, but I thought it a little curious, 
and rather characteristic, too, that as soon as 
Mrs. Snow was fairly elected every other lady 
discovered at once her own abilities, and began 
to tell of her wonderful successes, and the 
praises she had received from appreciative epi- 
cures, till a general spirit of self-glorification 
took possession of the gentle sex, and the duties 
of the day seemed in imminent danger of being 
lost in the chowders of the past. 

All this time Hetty had been pulling my 
coat and begging for leave to go with me to 
dig clams. I consented reluctantly, although 
she assured me that Bob Linton had brought a 
little spade on purpose for her. 

“O, my goodness!” exclaimed Miss Clara 
Reed; “who ever heard of such a thing? You 
are all bent on ruining that child. If I had 
her J’d break her in. Do, Hetty, stay at 
home with the other little girls, I would n’t be 
a boy.” 

“T like boys,” said Hetty. 
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“I suppose you do, but gocd little girls 
do n’t.” 

“Sam Perly was a boy once,” rejoined Hetty, 
innocently. 

She had heard some foolish gossip about Miss 
Clara’s predilection for the good-natured bach- 
elor, and it naturally occurred to her now. 

“What has that to do with it?” 

Miss Clara’s sharp tone betrayed her sense 
of Hetty’s random shot. 

“Why, men are just big boys, do n’t you 
see? My papa said last night that men and 
women were only grown-up children. I guess 
he knows.” 

“Look at Jessie Snow and Alice Turner. 
They are dressing their dolls. They are play- 
ing at keeping house under that green tree. 
If you will go and play with them,” said Miss 
Clara, now unusually anxious to carry her point, 
“TI will give you some pink muslin to make 
your doll a frock.” 

“No,” said Hetty, decidedly, “I am going 
after clams. I want to see where they live at 
high water. Mamma says I am always as 
happy as a clam at high water. I want to see 
them for myself.” 

“We have no means of knowing any thing 
about the happiness of clams, and I think it 
is wicked to speculate on such subjects, It is 
one of those things which have been wisely 
kept from our knowledge, and I, for one, never 
felt like prying into such matters,” 

Hetty, who understood very little of this 
speech, just then happened to see the men and 
boys starting with their baskets and spades, 
and, without waiting to reply, ran to join them. 
I watched till I saw brother Samuel Perly take 
charge of her, and then more slowly followed. 

As Miss Clara’s remarks had evidently been 
intended for my admonition as much as for 
Hetty’s, I took them into serious consideration, 
and the question came up for perhaps the hun- 
dredth time, “What can be done to make the 
child diffident and retiring?’ Brother Snow, 
who was walking by my side, observed my 
anxiety, and, I think, guessed its cause. 

“I am glad you let Hetty come,” he said. 
“It does me good to see her enjoy herself.” 

“I wish she were more womanly,” I replied. 

“Time enough for that. She don’t want a 
woman’s head on her young shoulders. She ’ll 
come out right in time, never fear. There is 
something wholesome and invigorating in her 
way of doing things. She has been a great 
blessing to me.” 

“In what way?” I asked, surprised. 

“Do you remember the long fit of low spirits 
that I had last Winter? I have had many 





visitations of the blue imps, but none so dark 
and abiding as that.” 

“T remember how you suffered.” 

“Well, you don’t know that when the doc- 
tors and even my own family had quite given 
up all hopes of a change in me Hetty cured me. 
I will tell you how it happened. It was one 
of the most dismal, drizzling days that was ever 
known. Not downright rainy, but a thick, gray 
fog on every thing. I had passed a wretched 
night, and I remember thinking as I went out 
to fodder the cattle that the weather alone was 
enough to make a man hang himself. I went 
through the customary chores mechanically, as 
something that must be done, but with no in- 
terest in the work. I had just finished, and was 
leaning against a post in the yard, too full of 
the blues to try to get out of the damp air, 
when I was startled by a shrill whistle just 
behind me. It was Hetty. She was sitting on 
the top of the fence, and that forlorn old donkey 
that brother Tim gave to my boy was looking 
up into her face with a most melancholy expres- 
sion of countenance. I suppose I had not 
smiled for months before, but there was some- 
thing ludicrous in the sight before me that 
affected me favorably. You know how I used 
to run on at that time about coming upon the 
town or dying of want, and how tightly I held 
on to what money I had. So you will believe 
I could appreciate Hetty’s sermon to the 
donkey. 

“Dear me!’ said the child, reaching down 
and taking hold of the long ears before her, 
‘what is the matter? And what a long, homely 
face! It beats the Deacon’s.’ 

“You know that I am sometimes called by 
that title, so I knew who she meant. She 
went on: 

“‘Are you afraid of coming upon the town? 
If it were n't for your ears you would be just 
his likeness. And are n’t you ashamed of your- 
self? You ’ve got every thing that you need 
and more too. Look, Jack! See this pretty 
mist like silver that covers up all the valley, 
and do smile if you can.’ 

“Just then she saw me. 

“Ah, I did n’t know you were here.’ 

“*So I look like the donkey, Miss Hetty.’ 

“I thought she would be embarrassed, but 
she was not. 

“You look worse than that,’ she said, ‘be- 
cause you are a man. Besides, the donkey 
do n’t take his long face into folk’s houses and 
make other people dismal. And, you see,’ said 
Hetty, ‘he has never had his senses like you 
have. You can’t expect him to be any thing 
but a donkey, though it would do him good to 
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rouse up and caper a little. But you, do n't 
you see that you have no business to look 
sour and glum? 

“Hetty was very earnest, and, though her 
language did not sound very respectful, I could 
see that she did not mean to show any disre- 
spect. It was the frank, honest nature of the 
child speaking out the truth that no one else 
dared to utter in my presence. 

“«But I can’t help feeling sad and gloomy, 
Hetty.’ 

“You ought to laugh more,’ she went on. 
‘You see, nobody can bear to stay where you 
be. My papa talks and laughs, and so does 
mamma, and they are not rich like you. If 
God should take away all your good fhings and 
give them to us we should be thankful to him, 
but you only worry and fret.’ 

“<*Tf you were in my place, Hetty, you would 
feel as I do.’ P 

“*T should not act so, any way. I should 
be willing to thank God. Now,’ said Hetty, 
slily, and pointing to the low door of my apple- 
cellar, ‘if you should go in there like a dear, 
good Deacon Snow and bring me some nice, 
large pippins, do n’t you think I should look 
glad?” 

“Something in her manner more than in her 
words tickled me, and before I was aware of 
the change in my feelings I laughed heartily. 
Hetty laughed too, and the staid donkey, star- 
tled by the noise, kicked up his heels and 
capered about the yard as if he were possessed. 
Then the sun shone out and made rainbows all 
over the Yalley. You may be sure I did not 
let Hetty go without the pippins, but my famil- 
iar demon had been fairly exorcised by that 
hearty laughter, and I was a free man. Now, 
brother, do n’t try to spoil one of the sunniest 
tempers and warmest hearts in the world, 
because she is original, and acts out her own 
nature.” 

July 22d—I have not yet recorded all I 
wish to remember of our late excursion, though 
I felt last evening, after writing down brother 
Snow’s kind defense of Hetty, that journalizing 
was rather fatiguing work. I still recall pleas- 
antly the quiet walks with Mary over the sur- 
rounding country, or the merrier fishing-parties 
on the bay. I think the tourist of whatever 
land would be puzzled to find a more charming 
locality than Taquameriaw. Far across the Bay, 
and on clear days distinctly visible without the 
glass, glitter the spires and domes of a thriving 
city. A little farther south are two large towns 
noisy with the heavy rattle of machinery, and 
full of bustle and enterprise. Mary and I, 
standing at the door of our tent, were quite 


oblivious of the close crowded houses and the 
pale mill operatives—the crowds of ignorant 
foreigners that make up so much of the real 
life in those places. The enchantment of dis- 
tance mellowed every rough point, and hid the 
dirty streets and the comfortless homes of the 
idle and the poor. But we saw the encircling 
hills, the dark foliage of the woods in the back- 
ground, the bright church spires, and the deep 
violet sky over all. Scattered along on either 
shore were quiet farm-houses, whose straggling 
out-houses and spacious barns gave them as 
imposing an appearance as some of those west- 
ern cities, where we, unfortunate itinerants, own 
corner house lots. We always found something 
new in the prospect, no matter how often we 
came out to admire it, and Hetty’s “castles in 
the air,” full of people who were to live out of 
doors always, seemed feasible projects and desir- 
able ones. When the time came for us to leave 
all those beautiful scenes to resume the routine 
of daily duty, I could almost have joined in 
Hetty’s lamentation that she would have to be 
good again when she lived in a house. But 
Mary was anxious to get home. 

“Landscapes and waterscapes do very well 
for a time, but, Ernest, I think that clean 
rooms at home, a thorough bath, and some 
clean clothes would be more attractive now. 
For me I am sick of clam-shells and fish-scales, 
though if I could scale you and Hetty and 
restore your natural complexions I would will- 
ingly stay a day longer. You have no idea, 
Ernest, how you are tanned. And Hetty looks 
like a young squaw. O, dear!” 

“Have you looked in the glass, Mary?” 

“No, I dare not.” 

“You have the advantage so far as variety 
goes. Let me look at you. White forehead, 
red nose and chin, contrasted with very brown 
cheeks and neck. Truly, ‘beauty is but skin 
deep.’” 

August 2d.—Now that we are again quietly 
settled, we find that absence has given a new 
charm to home and to home pleasures. Even 
the accustomed routine of pastoral labor has 
lost its sameness, and I enter the houses of my 
parishioners and inquire into their spiritual 
progress with a rea] interest that is encouraging 
both to them and to myself. 

My experience in pastoral visiting is not 
always pleasant. Yesterday I heard that Mr. 
Carew, the husband of one of my best Church 
members, had been dangerously injured by the 
falling of a tree which he was cutting down. 
He is not a church-goer, and it has so happened 





that whenever I have called at his house he 
‘has been absent—intentionally absent as I now 
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believe. But now, with a broken leg and arm, 
he could not so easily get out of the way. 
Supposing that he would be in his bedroom, 
and fearing lest I should disturb him, I made 
my way without knocking into the family sit- 
ting-room, where I found him alone. He was 
lying on a wide lounge, upon which he had 
been placed for the convenience of the surgeon, 
and from which it was deemed unsafe to remove 
him. 

I went up to him and began to express 
the sympathy I really felt in his misfortune. 
He looked up so surlily that I was quite 
startled. 

“It is nothing to you,” he said roughly; 
“you need not meddle.” 

“I only wished to express my sorrow that 
you had met with so serious an accident. I do 
not mean to intrude.” 

“Stay away then; I do n’t want any of your 
pity. I can take care of my own affairs. You 
mind yours, if you please.” 

He seemed to be suffering greatly, and, in 
spite of his angry words, I could not help look- 
ing concerned. I tried again to apologize for 
my unceremonious entrance— 

“T heard of your accident this morning at 
the Post-Office, and—” 

“And thought it would be a fine chance to 
preach me a sermon,” he interrupted. “ Well, 
sir, I do n’t want to hear any of your preach- 
ing.” 

“You will at least let me hope that this trial 
may be made a blessing to you,” said I, now 
determined not to leave without attempting to 
lead his thoughts to the spiritual danger of his 
condition. “God has probably permitted this 
as a warning to you. He calls you by it to 
repent of your sins and turn to him.” 

“Tf I could stir from this confounded couch,” 
he answered furiously, “you ’d stop that talk 
pretty sudden. If Phoebe had not chosen this 
time of all others to go for the doctor’s lini- 
ment I ’d make her turn you out of doors, 
much as she thinks of your sermonizing. But 
you can’t be hushed, I suppose, till you ’ve 
said your say out. The doctor ordered quiet, 
but that won’t stop a preacher’s tongue any 
more than a clam-shell will hinder the tide 
from coming in.” 

“T will leave you immediately, sir; but can 
not you understand the anxiety I must feel as 
a fallen sinner with yourself that you may be 
persuaded before it is too late to secure heaven 
and eternal life? Think how awful it will be 
if your soul should be lost forever, because you 
will not attend to its interests now.” 

“Tf it is lost, sir, it is none of your business. 





It is my own soul, I hope. Here, Phoebe, where 
have you been staying so long? Just show 
this fellow the way out and fasten the door 
after him. Broken bones are bad enough, but 
broken bones and a Methodist parson are too 
much.” 

I could not resist the pleading looks of his 
wife, so I bade him good-day and wished him 
a speedy recovery. 

“You just clear out and keep away. That is 
all I ask of you. It is none of your business 
whether I get well or not.” 

As I followed his wife to the door and 
listened to her apologies for her husband’s rude- 
ness, which she attributed to his bodily pain, I 
was at no loss to account for the look of de- 
pression habitual to her countenance. 


—~-oSco— 


WEARY. 





BY MBS. 8. K. FURMAN. 





Weary of the blighting shadows 
Which forever dimly creep, 

By our fond and sweetest treasures 
Silent-footed watch they keep; 

Many a gem they ’ve darkly gathered 
"Neath their funeral pall to sleep. 


Wearied of the faithless-hearted 
Whom to love is sadly vain, 
Grieving that our trust all sacred 

E’er should harvest bitter pain 
Longing for the angel-friendships 
Which no tears can ever stain. 


I have seen the stars of promise 
With their beamings golden bright, 
Tinting all the evening landscape 
With a mellow rosy light, 
Dropping down behind the storm-cloud, 
Leaving but a twofold night. 


Yes, I know the earth is levely, 
Hath its joys as well as fears, 
But where’er the sunlight walketh 
Ever there the shade appears ; 
All its smiles could not out-balance 

Half the weight of sorrow’s tears. 


But 't is well by pleasures only 
Ne’er are deathless spirits tried, 

We mast sometimes wear the thorn-crown 
Left us by the Crucified; 

Oft by this alone we ‘re driven 
In His shelt’ring cross to hide. 


Ah, the heart is strangely gifted 
With a harp of changeful Iays— 

Stormy wind or passing zephyr, 
Major airs or mivor plays, 

But when swept by seraph breathings 
Swells on high its hymns of praise. 
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LYDIA OF THYATIRA. 





BY REV. WM. GRAHAM. 





HE conversion of Lydia from Judaism to 
Christianity is connected with one of those 
interesting narratives which describe the manner 
in which the Gospel was extended over the East 
in the first century. How did the apostles 
understand the commission given them by the 
Lord to preach the Gospel of the kingdom in 
“all the world?” What were the thoughts and 
feelings which stirred within their breasts under 
this responsibility which had been imposed 
upon them? By what method did they seek to 
accomplish their embassy from heaven? These 
are questions both interesting and profitable for 
the contemplation of the Church, especially for 
those who are the proper successors in the work 
of the men who were “embassadors for Christ.” 
The historical records which have been made 
of the travels, labors, sufferings, and successes 
of the apostles indicate the appropriate method 
by which the Gospel is to be propagated in all 
time. We are not to insist on too literal and 
circumstantial an imitation of their course, yet 
the principles and spirit which characterized 
their mission were substantially the same as 
those embraced at the present time in the call- 
ing of the ministry. Hence, much may be 
learned by a close study of the narratives left 
us in the Scriptures on this subject. Among 
the first impressions made upon the mind in 
reading the lives of the apostles is the fact that 
the essential form and spirit of their proceed- 
ings was of the character which we style mis- 
stonary. There were no arrangements in the 
primitive Church which could be construed 
against a settled system of pastoral oversight 
where Christianity has gained a position. In- 
deed, the policy of the first preachers tended in 
the direction of a systematic pastorate, and 
such precepts left for the direction of the min- 
istry as “feed the flock of Christ” evidently con- 
template it. Yet the Church should never for- 
get that while a people remain on earth with- 
out the Gospel it is to be furnished them on 
substantially the same plan which was first 
adopted by the apostles. They went wherever 
the Spirit led them, and a door of access to the 
people was providentially opened, regardless of 
privations, trials, and afflictions. Thus Paul, 
whose soul burned within him to fulfill his 
mission to the Gentiles was restrained by the 
Spirit from his purpose to preach the Gospel to 
the people of Asia Minor for a time, and was 
directed to the more distant country of Mace- 
donia. And so the Church is still directed by 





unmistakable indications of Providence to oc- 
cupy fields in her missionary work more remote 
than some others to which the way is not yet 
plainly opened. 

On his second great missionary journey, in 
which he seems to have been accompanied by 
Silas, Luke, and Timothy, Paul arrived at 
Troas. Here, in a vision by night, there ap- 
peared to him “a man of Macedonia, and 
prayed him, saying, Come over into Mace- 
donia and help us.” Was not this personage 
the “angel of the Lord?” On first reading 
this account we would conclude that the reve- 
lation was made in a dream, but when we re- 
member that communications by dreams were 
the lowest forms of divine revelation, it is much 
more likely that the vision consisted in the 
appearance of the imagery as represented while 
Paul was wakefully engaged in earnest prayer 
by night, probably imploring direction from 
God in his future course. And, though the 
direction in duty given to the man of God at 
the present time may be less materialistic in its 
character, yet it may be equally clear and satis- 
factory. The intimation of duty to Paul was 
sufficiently clear, and without delay he sailed 
with his company for Macedonia, landing at 
Neapolis, from which place they proceeded to 
Philippi, “the chief city of that part of Mace- 
donia, and a colony”—that is, a place occupied 
by the Romans, and where their military gov- 
ernment was established over the inhabitants, 
chiefly Greeks. Philippi was a place of some 
distinction, both under the Greeks and after- 
ward under the Romans. Among its ruins may 
still be traced something of its former grandeur. 
Its original name was Daton, or Datos, but, 
having been repaired and embellished by Philip 
of Macedon, he named it after himself. On the 
plains of Philippi, during the civil wars of the 
Romans, that decisive battle took place between 
Antony and Brutus, in which Brutus and Cas- 
sius were defeated, and where Brutus threw 
himself upon the sword of his attendant, Strato, 
and died. At the time the apostle visited the 
city the population consisted of Greeks, Romans, 
and a few Jews. 

A few days after the arrival of Paul and his 
company at Philippi was the Sabbath. The 
Jews had no synagogue there, as.was their cus- 
tom when they settled in Gentile towns. Either 
they were too few in number to erect a syna- 
gogue, or they were worldly and too feeble in 
their devotion to the ancient faith. They had, 
however, a place of worship there, whither the 
resident and transient people of their faith 
resorted to pay their devotions to the Most 
High. It was outeide of the town among the 
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trees upon the bank of the River Strymon. 
Such places, “where prayer was wont to be 
made,” were selected by the Jews who were 
scattered over the land where too few were 
together to establish a synagogue. The spot 
near Philippi was secluded, where the worship- 
ers were free from the petty annoyances to 
which they might have been subjected within 
the limits of the town, and the place may have 
been chosen with a view to the facilities which 
it afforded for their ablutions. Having learned 
of this place of prayer, Paul and his company 
found their way to it on the Sabbath. The 
reader is surprised at the congregation which 
the apostle found assembled there. It was 
composed wholly of females. Such a circum- 
stance would not surprise us now, especially on 
occasions of a quarterly meeting on Saturday; 
but it is remarkable in the case before us in view 
of the prominence which Judaism gave to the 
male sex, and the inferior position which women 
occupied in conducting their services. These 
women were, perhaps, Jewesses married to Gen- 
tile husbands, or some of them may have been 
Gentile women by birth who had been prosely- 
ted to Judaism. But after all due allowances 
for such cases, there must have been some Jew- 
ish men in Philippi. It would have been 
altogether anomalous that any considerable 
number of Jewish women should be found in a 
strange country without being accompanied by 
some men—the thing is incredible. Where 
were these men at the time of worship on the 
Sabbath day? Where are many of the nien in 
our own time whose mothers, and wives, and 
sisters, and daughters are to be found at the 
place “where prayer is wont to be made” on 
the Sabbath day? Perhaps engaged in worldly 
business, posting accounts, driving bargains, in 
some saloon, or, gathered in groups near the 
place of worship, talking about secular matters. 
There is a wonderful sameness in human nature 
in all ages of the world. 

Paul, however, preached to the women who 
were present. And this sermon, preached by 
Paul to a congregation of women on the river 
side near Philippi, was the first Christian ser- 
mon preached in Europe. It is probable that 
before this time some of the converts to Chris- 
tianity had found their way to Rome, and by 
them the story of the Cross may have been told 
there; but no apostle had ever before preached 
Jesus and the resurrection on the continent— 
this distinction belongs to the great apostle to 
the Gentiles. It was an eventful day in the 
life of the Gentile missionary of the Cross when 
he planted the standard of the Redeemer upon 
European soil. What a beginning in the work 





which has subdued all Europe to Christ! Truly 
it was a grain of mustard seed cast into the 
ground, which has grown to a great tree. 

Among the women of this first European 
audience which the apostle addressed was one 
Lydia. She did not belong to Philippi, but 
had come from Thyatira, which afterward became 
the seat of one of “the seven Churches that are 
in Asia.” She was “a seller of purple.” Per- 
haps she was a dyer of cloth with that highly- 
prized color, or she may have been a seller of 
cloth dyed in her own town. Thyatira was a 
place noted for its business in dyeing. This 
woman was converted under the preaching of 
Paul by the river side. Some of those men 
might have been converted had they been at 
the place “ where prayer was wont to be made.” 
A great many more people than are converted 
would find the pearl of great price if they were 
to attend the place of worship. 

Of the traits of Lydia’s character, which may 
bo gathered from the brief history recorded of 
her, the first we shall notice is her integrity to 
her faith. She was a Jewess, and, though only 
@ sojourner in Philippi, where she had come in 
the course of worldly business, yet on the Sab- 
bath she found her way to the place of worship. 
She might have continued her traffic on the 
Sabbath ai that place, for it was a heathen city, 
where the day was not generally observed; but 
she did not. What an inestimable treasure she 
would have lost had she not been faithful to 
her religion! It must have been a matter of 
principle with her to attend her religious duty; 
her circumstances seem not to have been favor- 
able to it. The loss of time would suspend her 
business, and necessarily prolong her stay away 
from home. Her family were temporarily there, 
including most likely her husband, but from 
that source she appears to have received no 
assistance in her religion, yet she was faithful 
herself. It would be well if all professed Chris- 
tians would imitate her noble and godly exam- 
ple. Many, alas! fail to take their religion 
with them abroad; and if in some sort they do, 
they become more lax in duty than when at 
home. Irregularity and looseness of behavior 
are indulged, and principle is yielded to the 
morbid tastes and inclinations of those among 
whom they sojourn. With Lydia it was differ- 
ent. She did not conform to the pagan customs 
of the people where she sojourned. Reader, do 
you resort to the place “where prayer is wont 
to be made” when you are visiting among your 
friends? Do you find your way to the prayer 
meeting and class at the appointed time? The 
religion of Lydia controlled her in her business; 
business yielded to its claims; it had to wait 
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when the time for worship arrived, when the 
Sabbath of the Lord came. This order is too 
often reversed by persons professing religion; 
business with them shapes and governs their 
religion. This is lamentable. 

Our history says of Lydia: “ Whose heart 
the Lord opened, that she attended to the 
things which were spoken of Paul.” This lan- 
guage indicates the condition of the unregener- 
ate heart; it is shué against the Gospel. The 
head may be open, assent may be given to 
what the Gospel teaches, but its saving power 
is not experienced, because it is not cordially 
embraced—is not received in the love of it. It 
may be said “the Lord opened Lydia’s heart.” 
Very true, but it was while she was waiting 
on him in prayer. She had been honest and 
faithful in improving all the light and advant- 
ages she possessed with great particularity, and 
while attending to the outward forms of Juda- 
ism the Lord lifted the vail from her heart, and 
the “light of the glorious Gospel in the face of 
Jesus Christ shined into her heart.” In like 
manner the Lord will open every one’s heart 
who will seek his favor. What was this open- 
ing of the heart? Simply giving the heart a 
gracious susceptibility for receiving and embrac- 
ing the benign influences of the Gospel. And 
from what sincere inquirer after the truth has 
the Lord ever withheld this grace? Will he not 
give it to all? Reader, ask the Lord to open 
your heart, that, like Lydia, you may not only 
assent to the truth, but also cordially accept it. 
Lydia had an important agency in this work 
of her conversion in addition to having been in 
the way of duty as a sincere inquirer—she 
“attended to the things which were spoken of 
Paul.” She listened earnestly, and complied 
with the only conditions of salvation through 
the atonement—“ repentance toward God and 
faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ.” These 
“things which were spoken of Paul” were new 
to her, but she complied heartily, and received 
salvation immediately. 

Lydia was a woman of commanding influence, 
and whatever may have been her influence over 
her family before her conversion, now that her 
soul was warmed with Christian love and ten- 
der affection for her husband and children, she 
was successful in winning them to Christ. 
Nothing is said in the history of the manner in 
which this result was brought about; the fact 
that her “household” were baptized with her 
alone is stated. But, remembering that none 
but women were present when the Lord opened 
her heart, that the family were baptized, either 





at the same time she was or soon after, we can | 
easily conjecture what agencies had been em- | grow greater and the latter less. - 


ployed in bringing about this result. That 
Sabbath after the worship by the river might 
have been witnessed at the temporary dwelling 
of Lydia a Christian wife and mother warm in 
her “first love,” with tearful eye, throbbing 
breast, and earnest entreaty, pleading with her 
family for the salvation of their souls. She 
may have taken the apostle and his company 
with her, and that house may have presented a 
scene similar to our revival prayer meetings on 
that eventful Sabbath evening. Next day being 
the “Lord’s day” may have been the time 
when the “household,” including children, were 
formally dedicated to Christ in holy baptism. 
What a victory of grace was here achieved! 
How desirable that whole families be united in 
Church fellowship and Christian love! The 
writer’s sympathies are wholly with those nu- 
merous pious women in the Church whose hus- 
bands are irreligious, and yet if there were 
more Lydias in the present day would not 
many of their husbands be converted? 

This history also furnishes us with an inter- 
esting scene of Christian hospitality. Lydia 
besought the apostles, saying, “If ye have 
judged me to be faithful to the Lord come into 
my house and abide there.” And she con- 
strained them. She craved this as a privilege, 
not a word about its trouble and expensiveness. 
And it was a privilege she claimed on the 
ground of being “faithful to the Lord.” Is not 
this the proper view of our labor and expenses 
in support of the Gospel of Jesus? 

It is probable that this Christian family re- 
turned to Thyatira, and for aught that appears 
in history to the contrary, the influence of 
Lydia and her family may have originated the 
Christian Church at that place. That family 
may have carried the truth and power of relig- 
ion in their hearts to their pagan home and 
formed the nucleus of that Church. The Gospel 
has often been carried into neighborhoods by 
such means and established there. It is said 
that the remarkable revival which started in 
the north of Ireland in 1859 began through the 
pious labors of a woman, who, on visiting that 
region, was affected by the degradation of the 
people, and became actively enlisted in their 
improvement. God selects his own instruments 
to initiate and carry on his work. 

—-o>Se—. 
ETERNITY. 

He that will often put eternity and the world 

before him, and who will dare to look stead- 


fastly at both of them, will find that the more 
often he contemplates them the former will 
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LETTERS TO MY DAUGHTER. 


BY BR. A. WEST, £8Q. 


NUMBER VI. 
DRESS, 


Y DEAR —-, I fear I am not so compe- 
tent as you suppose to advise you on the 
most important subject of dress. There is one at 
my elbow, however, upon whose judgment and 
taste in the matter you have learned to rely, 
and it will entitle the suggestions of this letter 
to all the more respect when you learn that, to 
a great extent, I am simply her amanvuensis. 
But let me first lay down certain axioms, the 
truth of which I think can not be successfully 
controverted. I will concede that in parts of 
God’s Word costly attire and ornaments are 
spoken of without censure and even with com- 
mendation. The Spirit of God “filled Bezaleel, 
Aholiab,” and others “ with wisdom, and under- 
standing, and knowledge to devise and work all 
manner of curious and cunning works of the 
carver of wood, the cutter of stones, the jew- 
eler, the engraver, the embroiderer in blue and 
purple, in scarlet and fine linen.” The Psalmist 
mentions with approbation the “clothing of 
wrought gold” and “raiment of needle-work” 
of the king’s daughter, and in the book of 
Proverbs the virtuous woman is commended for 
“elothing her household with scarlet and her- 
self with silk and purple,” so that there are 
circumstances, even allowing something for the 
poetic or figurative character of these passages, 
in which costly attire may be worn without sin. 
I make this concession that you may see that 
I am no ascetic in this matter. But an ex- 
cessive love of dress is an evil nevertheless. It 
is assuredly condemned in the Bible, and is 
sinful in the sight of God. It is also an in- 
dubitable evidence of a trivial mind. No young 
person who is a victim to this passion can take 
delight in domestic, intellectual, or spiritual 
improvement. She who is constantly looking 
into her mirror will have little inclination to 
look into her character. She who seeks to cap- 
tivate by dress will have little solicitude about 
the possession of other recommendations. This 
miserable idol of dress too often swallows up 
all that is solid, and rational, and praiseworthy. 
It consumes the precious hours that were given 
for the noblest and most valuable purposes. It 
perverts the capacities of nature, the acquire- 
ments of education, and the bounties of Provi- 
dence to the low design of being admired for 
embellishments that imply no merit in the 
wearer, and can confer no honor in the eyes of 
any but the thoughtless and vain. And who 


ean describe the profusion of expenditure and 
the painful and pitiful shifts that are often nec- 
essary to support it; the encroachments on 
health, the anxieties of mind, and the mortifica- 
tion of being disappointed of conquest or of 
fame—the ridiculous and the well-deserved dis- 
tress to which the worshipers and devotees of 
dress are exposed? Well might St. Paul write, 
“T will that women adorn themselves 
in modest apparel with shame-facedness and 
sobriety, not with broidered hair, or gold, or 
pearls, or costly array, but, which becometh 
women professing godliness, with good works.” 

You will not infer, my dear danghter, from 
these remarks that I suspect or fear any such 
foolish and sinful love of dress on your part. 
But I have seen in many of our large cities, and 
even in professedly-religious families such ex- 
travagance in dress, such faith in it as a means 
of securing admiration that in writing on the 
subject even to you I could not forbear the 
utterance of these truths. I could name some 
baneful fruits of this passion for costly attire, 
but they would be out of place here. Let me 
add, however, that these meretricious displays 
have little or no influence with the really wor- 
thy, honorable, and intelligent of our sex, and 
that many a young man whose companionship 
would have been a joy for life, has been re- 
pelled by them. It can not be otherwise. He 
who would make his way honorably through 
the world, knows that economy, personal and 
domestic, is as essential to success as industry, 
and he will not impede his progress and peril 
his reputation and his domestic peace by taking 
into life-partnership one whose first and almost 
only care is the costly decoration of her own 
person. Men are not in this matter the foolish, 
unthinking, unreasoning beings too many of 
your sex apparently suppose them to be. In- 
stances not a few have come within my own 
knowledge wherein young men have resolutely 
stifled a rising attachment because the object 
of it, on a more intimate acquaintance, proved 
to be a worshiper at this shrine. But I have 
written more than I needed on this phase of 
the subject. Let me now give you a few prac- 
tical hints that possibly may be of service to 
you. 

Thorough neatness in apparel is of far more 
importance than mere fashion or costliness. In- 
deed, nothing will atone for slovenliness or un- 
tidiness. It is no exaggeration to say that any 
young woman, however plain her features, at- 
tired in a thoroughly neat morning-dress, will 
make a hundred-fold more agreeable impression 
than the veriest Venus attired in costly but 





tawdry or slovenly robes. The one excites con- 
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fidence, the other awakens distrust. The one 
speaks of an innate self-respect as well as of a 
laudable desire to please, the other tells of a 
vanity and insincerity that pant only for admi- 
ration. The true lady is uniformly, and from 
instinct, neat in her apparel, as scrupulously so 
before her household or her domestics only as 
when in society, at early morn when engaged 
exclusively in household employments as in the 
evening when entertaining friends. The mate- 
rial and the style of her apparel may be 
changed, but the principle that regulates her 
dress is always operative. 

Avoid all incongruities of dress. Wear that 
which best befits the employment in which you 
are engaged. To observe this rule at all times 
is to give good proof that you are provident 
and thoughtful in those many minor matters 
which make up the character of the woman 
whose “price is above rubies,” of her whose 
law of life is, “let all things be done decently 
and in order.” I scarcely know any thing that 
is more vulgar, more derogatory to the female 
character than a departure from this rule. 

Dress always in harmony with your pecuni- 
ary means and social station, and it is, I need 
scarcely say, immeasurably wiser to place the 
standard too low than too high. But it would 
be no more proper for you to dress like a 
domestic servant or a daily laborer’s wife than 
it would be for you to rival the wife or daugh- 
ter of a millionaire. Your station in life, and 
your liberal education, have given you a taste 
and refinement that not only legitimately may 
but really should have an influence on your 
attire as well as on every thing else. You can 
dress genteelly though you dress ever so plainly. 
In this matter plainness and gentility are not 
so incompatible as many seem to suppose. 
They are, in fact, often closely allied. Good 
taste is shown by preserving a harmonious re- 
lation between the various parts of female attire. 
Any marked incongruity of quality or mode 
between them is fatal to making an agreeable 
impression. In matters of taste, however, it is 
scarcely within my province to counsel you. 

Above all things, my dear ——, bear in mind 
that you have made a public profession of the 
religion of Christ, and in dress as in every 
thing else you are to be governed by Christian 
principles and Christian precepts. You are to 
walk in the narrow path of self-denying non- 
conformity to the customs and fashions of the 
worldly-minded. You can not consistently or 
with peace to your conscience and safety to 
your soul be the slave of dress or the devotee 
of fashion. Christ and his Church have claims 
upon your thoughts, and energies, and means. 





You are not yourown. You are bought with a 
price. You can not live to yourself. You area 
disciple of the meek and lowly Jesus, and must 
justify your profession. Possibly membership in 
the Methodist Church does not now in practice 
impose the restrictions in the matter of dress that 
it once did, and possibly also it is scarcely expe- 
dient that it should. But the New Testament 
rule is not abrogated. Restrictions there are 
which are still in force, whether they are printed 
in the Discipline of the Church or written upon 
your conscience by the Spirit that inspired the 
New Testament and its apostolic teachings. 
You may not feel it incumbent upon you to 
copy the peculiarities of the first Methodists, 
but you are under obligations to observe a 
moderation in dress which shall distinguish you 
from the thoughtless votaries of worldly vani- 
ties. I think, my dear ——, I can not better 
conclude my counsels on this topic than by 
quoting from an old writer a paraphrase of 
1 Timothy ii, 8-10: “I would exhort and even 
enjoin Christian women always to dress with 
decency and moderation; never to go beyond 
their circumstances or aspire beyond their sta- 
tion so as to preclude or hinder works of mercy; 
not to value themselves on dress or despise 
those more meanly habited; in short, never to 
spend too much time or thought on the embel- 
lishment of the body, but always to prefer the 
graces of the mind, modesty, meekness, pru- 
dence, piety, with all virtuous and charitable 
occupations, all beautiful and useful accomplish- 
ments suited to their rank and condition. These 
are the chief ornaments of the sex. These will 
render them truly lovely as women, and as 
Christians will more peculiarly become them.” 
Your affectionate father. 


——_—o D>Oo 


. THE SONGS OP HEAVEN. 





SvupposE some one entering heaven were to 
say to the redeemed, “Suspend your songs for 
a moment! Ye have been praising Christ, lo, 
these six thousand years; many of you have 
without cessation praised him now these many 
centuries! Stop your song a moment; pause, 
and give your songs to some one else for an 
instant!” ©, can you conceive the scorn with 
which the myriad of eyes of the redeemed 
would smite the tempter? “Stop from praising 
him! No, never. Time may stop, for it shall 
be no more; the world may stop, for its revolu- 
tions must cease; the universe may stop its cycles 
and the movings of its world, but for us to stop 
our songs—never! never!” And it shall be said, 
“ Halleluia, the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth |” 
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MARRIED. 





BY WAIF WOODLAND. 





THERE was not a stain on her snowy robes, 
Nor a gem on her glossy hair; 

They had gathered the silken tresses back 
From her face so young and fair. 


Not the faintest flush did the purple veins 
Send up to her pearly brow, 

For the ripe red lips that trembled once 
Were white and passionless now. 


And little she recked in her long deep sleep 
Of the loved one kneeling there, 

Or the low, sweet tones which would break no more 
On the night of his despair. 


Or ever the formal pledges of love 
Had crowned them one—came Death, 

And the ready vows were frozen to ice 
As he kissed away her breath. 


Alas for Ronald! they led him forth 
Like a child with a tottering tread, 

And Alice they decked in her bridal robes 
And bore to her burial bed. 


But the seasons passed in their flow, and Time, 
Though he steals our joys like a thief, 
Drops into each bosom the balm of life 
And softens our heaviest grief. 


So Jenny, the younger sister, was decked 
When a few short years had flown, 

And the marriage bells on the wint'ry air 
Rang out their mellowest tone. 


The guests were gay, and the maiden was fair, 
And the wine was sparkling and red, 

But the hand that Ronald held in his palm 
Seemed cold as the touch of the dead. 


And the picture upon his breast awoke 
To life, or it seemed to him so; 

And the deep, sad eyes gazed into his own 
With a warm and searching glow, 


As if they would find some lingering proof 
In their depths of the love of yore; 

One solemn moment the living and dead 
Stood face to face—no more. 


They marked the pallor that crept to his cheeks, 
And the pensive cast of his brow, 

And the quiver that shook his bearded lip 
As he uttered the nuptial vow. 


But the guests were gay and the bride was fair 
And the wine was sparkling and free, 

And ’t was not the time to dampen the flow 
Of a glad festivity. 


Ah, little the beautiful Jenny dreamed, 
As she hung on his arm that night, 

That the innermost temple of Ronald’s heart 
Was hidden and locked from her sight. 


But the angel who keeps the records of earth 
Wrote thoughtfully on his scroll, 

“ Wedded to Jenny the bride of his hand, 
And to Alice the bride of his soul.” 





LOOK ONWARD. 





BY H. B. WARDWELL. 





FLowErs that have withered will blossom no more, 
Leaves that have faded will bloom not again, 

Tints that have vanished when Summer is o’er 
Will brighten no more in the woodland and glen. 


Hours that are numbered will never return, 
Days that have fled with their shadows and light, 
Years that are shrouded in time’s somber urn 


Will come not again through its swift-speeding flight. 


Hopes that have perished in hours which have flown 
Will brighten no more on the altars of soul; 

Joys that have vanished from hearts which are lone 
Will never return while the moments shall roll. 


Summer will visit the landseape again, 

Flowers from the graves of the withered unfold, 
Leaves will embroider the forest and glen 

With colors as bright as the Summer of old. 


Hours will appear with effulgence that cheers 
As the future shall measure its annals cublime; 
Days be transcribed in the volume of years, 
Years will unfold in the record of time. 


Then look to the lights in the future that gleam 
If thy pathway has witnessed the shadow of fear; 








There hopes which are warm as the perished may beam, | 


Joys that are bright as the vanished appear. 


Still objects of earth but continue to waste, 
But the soul from the grave of its ashes may rise; 
Through the gates of the City Celestial may haste, 
Where flowers never wither and joy never dies. 


_—<-0O7-[ So 


MATERNAL. 





BY E. L. BICKNELL. 





THE realm of song has yielded me no bays 

To twine in beauty round thy gentle name, 
And lovers only rhyme their loving lays 

In thrilling cadence—mine hath been too tame. 


And fancy’s wing hath all too heavy grown, 
So laden with the bitter dews of grief; 

It ever seemeth night, the sunshine flown, 
Still wreathing cypress with the myrtle leaf. 


If loveliness might tune the lyre aright, 

What lies beneath thy coffin-lid would stir, 
And thy pale hand would move the words I write 
With touching grace, and power to live confer. 

If spirit pure unto the angels won 
Might echo here the rapture of its bliss 
In strains of melody but just begun 
While rising to that better world than this; 


Then would the music of thy name have rung 
Till mortal ears had drank its richness in; 
Sweet rhymes have trembled upon every tongue, 

All tender memories have hallowed been. 


But not for thee to float with time adown 
In amaranth beauty ever fresh and bright; 
More glorious far to see thee wear a crown 
Which Jesus gave and robed in heavenly light. 


| 
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IVORY—ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, AND 
ARTIFICIAL. 





BY MARTHA M. THOMAS, 





VORY is, popularly considered, a name exclu- 
sively given to the tusk of the elephant, but 
should include those of the hippopotamus, nar- 
whal, and walrus, they being classed under this 
head. 

The supply of elephant tusks is procured, 
either from the living species inhabiting Asia 
and Africa or from those of the extinct animal 
which are found in great numbers in Siberia, 
from Central Asia to the shores of the Arctic, 
all along the routes of the Obe, Yenesei, and 
Lena Rivers, and in the Laichavian Isles, and 
is known as fossil ivory. 

This article is valued for its rich, white color, 
the smallness and closeness of its grain, its 
elasticity and strength, and the fine polish of 
which it is susceptible. The African is gener- 
ally considered the best, as it is harder, of mel- 
lower hue, and closer grained, receives a higher 
polish, and is more nearly transparent. The 
Asiatic presents a thick, dead, white appearance, 
and is more readily acted upon by time and the 
atmosphere, which discolor and turn it yellow. 

The exterior of the tusks of the African ele- 
phant, before they are cut or sawed, presents 
tints of light and deep brown, orange, and 
sometimes black hues, while those of Asia 
are of a fawn or stone color. The outside ap- 
pearance is not always to be relied upon as a 
test of the quality within, for the exterior layer, 
or rind, as it is called, prevents this being 
ascertained with certainty. There are peculiar 
signs, however, which determine their value 
with the dealer, those which are the nearest 
round in form, the hardest and straightest in 
length being selected as of superior quality. 

They vary in length from ten feet to ten inches, 
and have been found weighing one hundred and 
seventy-five pounds. The small, solid tusks 
are called “ball ivory,” those marked with 
alternate dark and light rings, “cloudy ivory,” 
while those weighing from one pound to twelve 
are known as “serivelloes;” the rind or enamel 
is dark, and has been found on some specimens 
to be the fifth of an inch in thickness, although 
generally it is much less than this. 

The ancients esteemed this material highly. 
It is mentioned among the articles brought by 
Solomon’s navy, and in 2 Chronicles it is said 
Solomon had a throne of ivory. The Greeks 
and Romans wrought statues of it. In the 
temple of Jupiter and Juno at Olympus were 
ivory statues of life size, beautifully carved. 





Some of the finest statuettes and best pieces of 
landscape sculpture we have are done in ivory. 

Quantities of this article are exported annu- 
ally from the Western coast of Africa, called 
the “Ivory Coast.” Dr. Livingstone states that 
when he first penetrated into the interior of 
that continent the natives knew not its value, 
and it was so plentiful it rotted upon the 
ground, and was placed about the graves of the 
chiefs. He saw the spot where one was buried 
which was guarded by seventy tusks, while in 
the vicinity, to mark the resting-place of rela- 
tives of the deceased, he counted thirty more. 
They called them bones, and expressed astonish- 
ment that the white man should wish to pos- 
sess them, offering him as many as he could 
convey away. 

Mr. Livingstone had permitted a trader to be 
of his party, who, awake to the advantage to 
be gained, began to traffic for them, and for a 
musket valued at thirteen shillings received 
ten tusks. This first barter opened the way for 
them to be brought to market, and so keenly 
alive did the natives become to their value, and 
so eager were they to profit by it that two 
years after he found them anxious to bargain, 
and he expressed the belief that when fully 
aware of their importance not even the tusks on 
the graves of their chiefs would be respected. 

The amount of ivory in that region is stated 
to be incalculable, but as Europeans penetrate 
there, and the natives learn the use of fire- 
arms, the wary elephant disappears, hiding him- 
self in remote districts. The Africans have 
heretofore trapped, speared, or destroyed him 
with poisoned arrows. The Europeans use the 
musket, and it is this species of warfare which 
has driven him away. 

The elephant abounds in distant regions, but 
can not be hunted because of the ése/se—an 
insect like the common fly, whose bite is fatal 
to all domestic creatures, though harmless to 
man and wild animals, and as Europeans can 
only hunt the elephant on horseback, the ésetse 
effectually prevents this sport. 

Of the ivory procured in Southern Africa the 
tusks found near Cassange are said to be the 
largest, generally weighing from one hundred 
and twenty to one hundred and thirty pounds; 
some have been found weighing as much as one 
hundred and fifty pounds. The tusks procured 
from Luba are longer, and the ivory heavier. 
Those from Camawo are the most transparent. 
The largest specimens are found nearest the 
equator. 

Of the Asiatic ivory that obtained from the 
Island of Ceylon is considered the best; it re- 
tains its whiteness longer. 
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The tusks of the hippopotamus are prized 
above all other species of ivory for the purpose 
of making teeth. They are remarkable for hard- 
ness, smoothness, purity of color, and transpar- 
ency. Those employed by dentists are covered 
with an exceeding hard and thick enamel, re- 
quiring force and caution to remove. Usually 
they weigh from two to three pounds, although 
they have been procured weighing more. They 
are valued at a much higher price than those 
of the elephant. 

The teeth of the walrus, though not of so 
fine a grain as those of the hippopotamus, are 
also used by destists. 

The spiral horn or tusk of the narwhal 
furnishes ivory which brings a high price in 
Japan, where the people ascribe medicinal vir- 
tues to it, believing that it prolongs life, strength- 
ens the memory, and elevates the spirits. The 
Dutch, when trading to that country, bought 
large cargoes of narwhal tusks to speculate in 
them. 

Black ivory is the teeth of the Cachalot or 
sperm whale. This animal possesses forty-two 
teeth, each of which is six inches long and 
about three in circumference, of hard, black, 
glassy ivory, which is not much used, save to 
make fan-sticks, cane-handles, etc. 

Fossil ivory, as we have stated, exists in 
Siberia. Indeed, that country may be said to 
be a mine of fossil remains of elephants, the 
rhinoceros, and hippopotami long since extinct, 
for every-where have these tusks been collected. 
The fossil differ from those of the living animal 
of this day in having a larger proportion of 
dense enamel. The ivory is remarkably fresh, 
with no appearance of mineral or earthy matter, 
and is considered equal to that procured from 
the living elephant. It is seldom exported un- 
wrought, but is used by the artisans of Russia, 
and turned and carved into numberless articles 
both useful and ornamental. Although thou- 
sands of these tusks are annually collected and 
brought to market, yet to all appearance there 
is no diminution of the store, there always 
being a plentiful supply from this source. 

The skeleton of a mammoth, or extinct species 
of elephant, was found in 1803 by Mr. Adams 
in that region, and is preserved in the Museum 
of St. Petersburg, which was nine feet high, 
and sixteen feet long, exclusive of the length 
of its huge curved tusks. 

Vegetable ivory is the nut of a species of 
palm-tree, which is found in the northern part 
of South America, flourishing in damp localities 
and in separate groves all through the country. 
The nut, which is often as large as a hen’s egg, 
consists of a close-grained and very hard sub- 





stance, similar in texture and color to the finest 
anima! ivory. It has a dark, hard shell, and is 
called Cabengo del negro, or negro head, by the 
inhabitants. The shell is removed with much 
difficulty ere the interior can be reached to be 
worked. It is estimated that over one hundred 
and fifty tuns of nuts are exported annually 
from the district of the Magdalena River. 
Eighty thousand nuts were imported into En- 
gland in the year 1852, and used to manufacture 
small fancy articles. 

To collect these nuts in the proper season 
and have them ready for sale is the business of 
women and children. Groups of the former can 
be seen in the valleys of the Andes, with one 
basket on the head and another in the hand, 
gathering them for market when ripe. 

Ivory when first cut is called green ivory, 
and has a rich and oily appearance. To extract 
the oil and fit it for certain purposes it is some- 
times placed in a warm ovem To prevent 
waste it is sawed, cut, and seasoned with great 
care, much attention being paid to the temper- 
ature to which it is exposed. It is not always 
used in solid blocks, but is often cemented 
together. The hollow pieces are kept for par- 
ticular purposes, and sometimes veneers are made 
with which articles are covered. 

All ivory must be dried and seasoned before 
it can be used; the most elastic and best is 
employed to make billiard balls, which are gen- 
erally roughly turned before they are ready to 
be manufactured, and left for some months to 
become perfectly dry ere they are smoothed and 
finished. It is said that, in order to select the 
best tusks for this purpose they are put in a 
place accessible to rats, and when needed are 
examined, and those selected which have the 
marks of the animal’s teeth upon them, as it is 
the richest specimens they attempt to gnaw. 

The applications of ivory are most numerous. 
It is employed in the arts and in the manufac- 
ture of a variety of useful and ornamental arti- 
cles. An almost incredible quantity is made 
use of for knife-handles; the supply consumed 
by England alone would almost appear sufficient 
to exhaust the race of animals affording it. 
Combs, fans, paper cutters, knife and fork han- 
dles, billiard balls, and plates for the miniature 
painter; buttons and spoons are among the 
commoner articles wrought of it. The Chinese 
excel in carving this material, some specimens 
of their workmanship being of the most elabo- 
rate and delicate character. 

It is asserted that ivory which has decayed 
or crumbled almost to dust, can be restored by 
boiling in gelatine, which supplies the ingredi- 
ent lost in its composition, and that thus works 
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of art of other ages have been preserved for 
us. At Paris it is submitted to a process by 
which that which is opaque is made artificially 
as transparent as some of it is naturally, but 
after a time its opaqueness returns, and it 
becomes yellow. It is also made flexible by 
steeping it in an acid diluted with water. It 
is whitened by being boiled in pearlash and 
water, and will keep its color for a long time 
if exposed to the light but protected from the 
air. 

Ivory is successfully imitated. Such is em- 
ployed in London to make billiard balls, door 
knobs, piano-forte keys, etc., which, for cheap- 
ness and durability, is said to be superior to 
the genuine, and may be applied to all the pur- 
poses to which it can be put. It is made by 
soaking ivory dust with white lead and copal 
in spirits of wine, then evaporating the alcohol 
and pressing the whole into a solid mass in 
molds which have previously been heated to 
280 degrees, then polishing as ivory is polished. 
Another imitation is known at Paris as “ Rin- 
san’s artificial ivory,” and consists of a com- 
pound of gelatine and alumina. It is said to 
possess all the properties and beautiful finish 
of the elephant’s tusk; is made into slabs, and 
is much preferred by photographers to glass or 
paper on account of obtaining a superior soft- 
ness of tint in the after touching. 


—-sSo-—. 


OLD LETTERS. 





BY R. F. BREWINGTON. 





Ta. power of communicating thoughts through 
the medium of letters is a source of pleas- 
ure the value of which is not easily told. A 
vivid idea of the estimate placed upon this 
medium of communication may be obtained by 
listening to a description of the scenes that 
occurred off the Pacific coast when so many 
thousands were tempted to leave the endear- 
ments of home for the far-famed Eldorado, the 
land of gold. When the eventful day arrived 
that was to bring with it the mail steamer, the 
streets of San Francisco presented a scene well 
worthy the contemplation of one who loves to 
study human nature as he comes in contact 
with it in the Protean phases it assumes in such 
vast assemblages of people. 

But if you would fully enter into the feeling 
that animates that vast mass of humanity, fol- 
low that jostling crowd as it has followed the 
transferring of the mail from the steamer to the 
office, where those precious gifts are to be dis- 
tributed. There a long procession was formed, 
of which those lucky ones who arrived first 





formed the front ranks. And there for long 
tedious hours did those anxious ones await their 
turn to reach the coveted place of distribution. 
Reaching it at length, with what eagerness was 
the hand stretched forth to grasp the coveted 
treasure! Perchance it was a father, anxious to 
receive intelligence from the wife and little ones 
left behind him. Weeks and months afterward 
that father is found many miles away in the 
miner’s cabin, perusing o’er and o’er again that 
precious missive freighted with endearing words 
from the loved ones at home. 

“You may think it childish, but I have 
spent an hour this morning perusing old letters, 
while the gushing tears that almost blinded my 
vision have fallen like rain-drops on those oft- 
read pages.” Thus writes one whose letters are 
always welcome visitors. If, indeed, it be con- 
sidered childlike to love thus to recall the 
scenes of by-gone days, I can but wish that I 
may ever remain a child in this particular at 
least. 

Old letters are golden links in the mystic 
chain that binds us to the past; precious me- 
mentoes serving to remind us of the scenes and 
associations of other days. Especially is this true 
when the writer sleeps in the quiet stillness of 
the church-yard, while the little grassy hillock 
marks the place of his sweet repose. 

Irving hath beautifully said, “The sorrow for 
the dead is the only sorrow from which we 
refuse to be divorced. No, there is a voice 
from the tomb sweeter than song. There is a 
remembrance of the dead to which we turn 
even from the charms of the living.” And how 
dear to the heart of the bereaved friend are 
those old letters, traced by the hand of the 
loved one for whom he sorrows! I have just 
been perusing one from an old schoolmate. 
Light-hearted and gay, he was just setting out 
upon life’s eventful journey when he was sud- 
denly called to lie down in the stillness of the 
grave and rest from life’s hard battle. 

Yet, called away as he was in the dawn of 
manhood, death found him prepared and ready 
to meet the summons, and to-day while the 
associations of boyhood are so vividly recalled, 
while his whole being seems daguerreotyped on 
the pages that I peruse with tearful eyes, his 
redeemed spirit rests in that radiant clime 
where death is unknown and farewell words are 
never spoken. 

We buried him in the old orchard where 
often we wandered to pluck the golden fruit or 
reclined in the shade to build bright castles in 
the fairy realm of future land. Sleep on, dear 
friend! Were mine the magic power to cali 
thee back to earth I would not do it. Though 
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it were joy to hold converse with thee here 
again, yet would I say, Sleep on, thou sleepest 
well, Thou art but another tie to draw my 
spirit heavenward. We'll meet again in that 
home of which the poet sings so sweetly— 
“There 's a land far away ‘mid the stars, we are told, 
Where they know not the sorrows of time, 
Where the pure waters wander through valleys of gold 
And life is a treasure sublime; 
'T is the land of our God, 't is the home of the soul, 
Where the ages of splendor eternally roll, 
Where the way-weary traveler reaches his goal, 
On the ever green mountains of life.” 


Here is another letter from one whose roving 
feet have trodden nearly all the western wilds 
from the fertile plains of Texas to the frozen 
region of Kamtschatka. Yet amid all his roam- 
ings o’er desert waste and mountain wildness 
the home of his childhood and the associate of 
his boyhood were not forgotten. His was a 
mind of no ordinary mold. Generous almost to 
a fault, scorning the morbid selfishness of those 
who live for self alone, he at the same time 
was impulsive, at times, perhaps, a little rash. 
Disappointment drove him from the scenes of 
his childhood to become a wanderer amid the 
haunts of the savage Indian or the semi-civil- 
ized whites on the western frontier. 

“Here,” he writes, “standing upon the lofty 
peaks of the Rocky Mountains, or beside the 
rocks that girt the shore of the mighty Pacific, 
I can at least hold communion with Nature in 
her own wild grandeur, and with Nature’s God, 
who dwells alike in city full or in Nature’s deep, 
unbroken solitude.” 

And now I love to read o’er and o’er again 
the glowing description of Nature’s sublime 
scenery, all untamed by art, unbroken by the 
hand of civilized man. To me it seems but the 
echoing of the voice of that far-off friend; and 
as I read again I can but fancy that I too am 
standing upon the summit of that “rock-ribbed 
mountain,” or that, arm in arm, that friend and 
I are standing upon some towering cliff washed 
by the ceaseless flow of the Pacific's tide, list- 
ening to the unbroken anthem that has been 
going up to heaven since the time the morning 
stars sang together over a newly-created world. 
Many are the precious mementoes of the “olden 
time” carefully laid away for future reference 
when I would recall more vividly the friends 
of other days. Some of their authors have 
crossed the mystic river and reached the far-off 
spirit-land. Others linger yet upon the shores 
of time. All alike are dear, and treasured up 
as the miser treasures up his gold are the rich 
legacies bequeathed to me in those old and 
time-worn letters. 





THE VASTNESS OF CREATION. 





BY T. D. BENNETT. 





E can not form a proper idea of the works 
of the Deity by studying the number and 
size of the heavenly bodies. We must come to 
our own globe and compare one small portion 
of it with another, and let our mind dwell for a 
time on each scene contemplated. We must take 
the microscope and view the minuteness and deli- 
cacy of all created things; must see what a uni- 
verse of beings and atoms there are invisible to 
the unassisted eye. Taking this for a starting- 
point, we must notice the almost endless variety 
in the vegetable and animal kingdoms and the 
vast number in each species. We must study 
the whole earth till we have formed an idea of 
its size and then extend our investigation to 
the other planets, to the sun, to other systems 
and worlds. 

By the aid of the microscope we are led to 
investigate a department of nature so infinitely 
minute as to fill us with astonishment, so im- 
mensely numerous as to exceed all human cal- 
culation. It reveals to us beings with perfect 
organizations millions of times smaller than a 
grain of sand. These animalcules are found in 
all stagnant water and impure atmosphere. 
They are sometimes so numerous in the ocean 
as to color it an olive green for hundreds of 
miles. Their fossil remains have accumulated 
into mountains and make up a large part of 
the deep soil in the valleys. Stones are quar- 
ried from the hill-side, and with them large and 
flourishing cities are reared; the busy multitude 
move on in their daily avocation, without think- 
ing that the rocky foundation beneath them, 
and the materials composing their stately edifi- 
ces, are the remains of these fossil animalcules. 
But this is the case, for they compose almost 
wholly five kinds of rocks and several minerals. 
Naturalists suppose that there are one hundred 
thousand species. While the telescope fails to 
reveal the boundaries of the universe, so the 
microscope is insufficient to guide our vision to 
this descending scale of creation. Monads are 
the smallest of all living creatures yet discov- 
ered. One species is only one-twenty-thousandth 
of an inch in length. A shot one-tenth of an 
inch in diameter occupies more space than 
thirteen thousand millions of these living atoms, 
yet they have all the organs and powers neces- 
sary to their range of existence. The power 
of reproduction is as wonderful. The gallionella, 
a species of the box-chain animalcule—one indi- 
vidual being in twenty-four hours will increase to 
the number of one hundred billions—an increase 
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equal to one hundred times the inhabitants of 
the globe. What mind can comprehend such an 
increase for only a few days? What an immense 
space intervenes between these monads and the 
whale a hundred feet long! Yet all this space 
is filled up by at least two hundred and fifty 
thousand species of animated beings. The num- 
ber of birds or animals in one species exceeds 
human calculation. Wilson, in his Ornithology, 
mentions a flock of passenger-pigeons that passed 
between Kentucky and the Indian Territory 
one mile in breadth at least, two hundred and 
forty in length, containing two thousand million 
of birds. The fearful locust is sometimes so 
numerous in the East that they darken the 
atmosphere, and the sound of their wings is like 
the murmur of the distant ocean. Considering 
the number of species and the number in each, 
what a bountiful hand that supplies all their 
wants and provides them with a place in which 
to rest! 

The immensity of the works of the Deity is 
shown by the numerous parts and functions 
that enter into the formation of one creature. 
For instance, in the minute ramifications in the 
lungs of man there are sixteen hundred millions 
of vessels, or air cells, making a surface of 
jifteen hundred square feet. In the surface or 
skin there are two hundred billions of pores to 
carry off the perspiration; each of these is about 
one-fourth of an inch in length. Their united 
length would extend upward of thirty times 
around the globe. Throughout the whole human 
system we find nearly as minutely-ramified 
veins, arteries, nerves, glands, lacteals, lymphat- 
ics, etc., making nearly three hundred billions 
of parts. Truly “we are fearfully and wonder- 
fully made.” The same Infinite skill pervades 
throughout the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms. 

Considering this world, how large it seems ta 
us! We know that it is twenty-five thousand 
miles in circumference, and has a cubical con- 
tents of two hundred and sixty thousand million 
of cubical miles. Yet belonging to the same 
system there is one planet eleven hundred and 
another fourteen hundred times larger, while 
the sun is fourteen hundred thousand times 
larger than our earth. At the rate of sixty 
miles a day it would require a hundred million 
of years to pass over every square mile of his 
surface. The magnitude of such a body over- 
powers our feeble conceptions. 

Science informs us that those stars twinkling 
in the vault of heaven are suns like our own, 
displaying their glorious light and heat to un- 
numbered worlds, which perform their rounds 
in space responsive to the laws of all kindred 





systems, Their number is infinitely great, for 
upward of one hundred millions come in the 
range of the telescope as belonging to the same 
cluster as our own sun. Let no one suppose 
that this comprises the Creator’s work, that 
beyond these boundaries all is blank and dark 
space. In many parts of the heavens are seen 
specks or streaks of faint whitish light, which, 
by the aid of the telescope, glows into myriads 
of stars. The two Herschels have discovered 
twenty-five hundred of these stellar systems. 
Now, supposing each of these to contain a 
hundred million of suns, each sun surrounded 
by a hundred primary and secondary planets, 
each planet as large as our own, and containing 
as many intelligent creatures: and as great a 
variety and number in the animal and vegeta- 
ble kingdoms—now, if there was an intelli- 
gence endowed with powers capable of compre- 
hending the magnitude of all this mighty dis- 
play of Infinite Wisdom, that had a just con- 
ception of the infinite number of ideas included 
in the formation, and provision made for all 
this vast creation of beings and atoms, that in- 
telligence would have but a vague idea of the 
immensity of the works of the Deity. If, with 
the rapid flight of thought, we soar through the 
universe to the most distant nebula that has 
been discovered, we would still be surrounded 
by as great displays of Divine wisdom and 
power as at present. We might continue our 
flight on, and still on, and eternity would be too 
short for us to arrive at the uttermost bounda- 
ries of the created universe, for the works of the 
Deity have no limits. 

Well may we adopt the expressive language 
of Zophar, the Naamathite, in his answer to 
Job, “Canst thou by searching find out God? 
Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfec- 
tion?” The knowledge we have of his works 
fills us with astonishment, and makes us feel 
the importance of gaining the approbation of so 
august a being. How insignificant we are in 
comparison to him! yet he has condescended to 
be called our Father. As sinful and polluted as 
we are, we may claim a title to that inherit- 
ance prepared for the faithful. What ecstasy 
of joy will fill the soul, safely over the Jordan 
of death, as it passes up the golden streets of 
the Celestial City, and the Judge smiles and 
says “Come!” How terrible the anguish of the 
soul with its sins all unpardoned, ushered before 
the bar of an avenging God! It may have 
received the smiles of the world, now the frown 
of the Creator and upholder of the universe; it 
may have had the applause of men, now the 
indignation of God and a banishment forever 
from his presence. 
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THE EVENING STAR. 


BY MARY B. SMITH. 





MOTHER walked with her child beside the 

margin of a beautiful stream. It was even- 
ing, and the silver moon shed its cheering 
beams down upon a scene of surpassing loveli- 
ness. Scarce three Summers had passed over 
the infant’s head, lending their roseate hue to 
the soft cheek, and imparting their golden glow 
to the silken curls. It was a sweet, childish 
face, reminding one of every thing good and 
pure; the tender blue eyes looked like Spring 
violets and the little dancing feet which scarce 
bowed the grass-flowers in their path, brought 
to the mind a vision of gladness and beauty 
too deep for earth. She looked with childish 
delight into the clear depths of the placid 
stream, and watched the lilies, whose graceful 
heads rested confidingly upon its bosom. Then 
a clear, ringing laugh broke from the parted 
lips, and the blue eyes were raised in wonder- 
ing pleasure to her mother’s face. 

“See, mamma, see, a star is shining in the 
water!” 

Just then an overhanging tuft of rich foliage 
cast a deep shade upon the place, and as the 
eyes of the child still rested upon it the reflec- 
tion of the star was lest to view. Like a sud- 
den shower on a clear April day, the blinding 
tears fell one after another in quick succession, 
and deep sobs told the greatness of her disap- 
pointment. But the mother pointed upward, 
and in the blue vault of heaven showed the 
child the star still shining. Instantly a smile 
illumined the beaming eye, and set its dimples 
round the rosy mouth, and the wild laugh 
of delight sounded clearer than before. 

There was a darkened room and a little bed 
draped in snowy white; the window was partly 
open to admit the cool evening air, and as the 
wandering breeze stole into the apartment, it 
gently moved the snowy curtains and swayed 
the golden curls which rested on a marble brow. 
A mourner sat beside the bed; her hands were 
clasped, and her head was bowed upon them, 
so heavily it seemed as though the weight of 
agony that was upon her had pressed her to 
the earth. There was no sound in that desolate 
chamber, for the birds had all ceased their 
songs and sought their quiet nests among the 
sheltering arms of the old trees, which even 
now swept their heavily-laden branches across 
the window. Hour after hour passed on in 
painful silence, and darkness descended over the 
earth. Then the bright moon appeared above 
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the horizon and slowly mounted upward till it 


shone in at the window, and its cheering rays 
shed a golden glory over the face of the little 
sleeper. Suddenly the mourner lifted her head 
and walked with a slow, wavering step toward 
the open casement. She looked up at the sky, 
at the moon which seemed to shine down re- 
proachfully upon her, and her dry, tearless 
agony was checked. Then from out the depths 
of that blue vault peered the evening star in 
all its matchless beauty. Thought with the 
speed of lightning fled back to that evening 
beside the stream. She turned and gazed upon 
the couch; there lay her only child, her darling 
child, whose head had slumbered upon her 
bosom, whose playful ways had bidden her 
mother’s heart thrill with the wildest joy. The 
morrow would hide that lovely form forever 
from her sight. No, not forever! ’T was but 
the reflection she had lost, the star was shining 
still, and with a feeling of deepest gratitude the 
mourner bowed her head and thanked God for 
the star that was shining in heaven. 
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THE BROKEN VASE. 





BY LINNA M. DANIELS. 





A BROKEN vase half filled with earth 
Beneath my window lay, 

And oft observing it, I wished 
The ugly thing away. 

But, pausing with my hand outstretched 
To fling it from my sight, 

I thought, may not this minister 
Again to my delight? 

I planted in the fertile soil 
A germ of nature rare, 

And as it quickened into life 
Watched it with tender care. 

The plant uprose in beauteous strength, 
Its flow’ring tendrils twined 

Into a lattice-work of leaves 
And clust’ring flowers combined. 

I gaze upon its beauty now, 
Enjoy its fragrance rare, 

And think how many souls of earth 
Might with this vase compare. 

Yes, here is work for Christian hands; 
For human hearts are here 

About us in this world of crime 
Most desolate and drear. 

But in thy weakness spurn them not, 
Polluted though they be, 

Be thine the blessed power to make 
Them “temples of the free.” 

O, gently stir the dormant soil 
And drop the precious seed, 

And forth shall spring a plant divine, 
A flowering vine indeed. 
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LITERARY SKETCHES OF THE EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURY. 


SECOND PAPER. 





BY REV. DANIEL CURRY, D. D. 


DANIEL DE FOE. 

HAT period of English history, both civil 

and literary, known as the eighteenth cen- 
tury, is not exactly coincident with the eight- 
eenth century of the calendar, but anticipates it, 
at both its inception and its termination, by ten 
or twelve years. The natural boundaries of 
that term, considered as a social and political 
cycle, are the English Revolution of 1688, at 
the beginning, and the outbreak of the French 
Revolution of 1789, at its close. Of that era it 
is the fashion of our times to speak disparag- 
ingly. It certainly lacked the depth and earn- 
estness of character that distinguished the pre- 
ceding age, and it had not attained to the 
material and mental wealth, nor to the culture or 
earnest activity of its successor. It is, however, 
undeniable that during that period the progress 
of civilization in Great Britain exceeded that of 
any previous century, and that in that king- 
dom it was eminently productive of valuable 
results. The wealth of the present age, in all 
that constitutes real greatness, is the legitimate 
harvest arising from the sowing of that period, 
and no small portion of the garnered stores that 
enrich the English literature of our times were 
gathered during the much depreciated eighteenth 
century. 

Only a small portion of the body of our liter- 
ature is of an older date than the beginning of 
that period. There are indeed great names and 
justly-celebrated works of earlier date; and 
even in the department of polite literature the 
former times were not altogether unproductive. 
The two great poets of our language—Shak- 
speare and Milton—were then historical names. 
There had also been some who had achieved 
renown by writing romances, though the prose 
fiction, as known in later times, can scarcely 
claim to have been a recognized form of litera- 
ture till after the beginning of that era. A new 
school of imaginative writers appeared early in 
that age, and foremost among its pioneers is 
seen the stalwart form of Daniel De Foe. 

The period embraced in the reigns of the re- 
stored Stuarts was distinguished by the most 
ignoble descent of the English mind. Scarcely 
a name worthy to be remembered in English 
literature is found in its annals—excepting only 
that of Dryden, whose genius redeems his name 
from the oblivion which had else saved him 


from the contempt he deserved. It was an age 
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of political pamphlets, and sycophantic sermons, 
and episcopal charges; of low comedies and wit- 
less burlesques; of false tastes and maudlin sen- 
timentalisms. The reign of Queen Anne saw 
the dawning of a brighter day, when improving 
on the hint given by De Foe’s “ Review,” Addi- 
son and Steele conversed with the great public— 
now in grave didactics and now in pleasing 
platitudes; often with exquisite taste, and not 
unfrequently in a style that would at this time 
be thought intolerable—in the numbers of the 
Spectator and the Tattler. Side by side with 
these genial essayists appeared two sturdy vet- 
erans of the pen, both of whom had won lau- 
rels and received wounds in their earlier con- 
flicts. These were Swift and De Foe. Swift, 
like Laurence Sterne of his own age and Sidney 
Smith of ours, was a clergyman; but the im- 
posed prelatical hands had not entirely chased 
away the “old man” from his nature; and if 
indeed he dealt with spiritual themes, according 
to the requirements of his vocation, it is quite 
certain that their spirit was neither terrestrial 
nor super-terrestrial. He was fundamentally a 
political satirist of the prevailing school of his 
times. But his pasquinades swelled to treatises, 
and his pungent wit commended his writings to 
the imposing tastes of his age, thongh they 
were saturated with the bitterest sarcasm and 
the most indelicate humor. But with all his 
faults, ethical and zsthetical, Swift possessed the 
redeeming attributes of strength and vivacity-— 
redeeming as to his own writings and redemp- 
tive as to the literature of his age and country. 
A feebler though less positively objectionable 
author might not have been able to accomplish 
so much for the elevation of the British mind. 
De Foe had enjoyed a public career of more 
years than fall to the lot of most public char- 
acters, before he entered upon the course which 
secured for him an enduring name in literature. 
Recovering slowly from the almost fatal indis- 
position into which he had been brought by 
over-action and the bitterness of disappointment 
and conscious wrong, he at length came forth 
to a new life. The storm of passions had sub- 
sided into calmness, and the fires of youth and 
the force of early manhood had abated, leaving 
less of flame but causing no diminution of genial 
vitality. Ceasing to busy himself with matters 
of public and partisan strifes, in which he had 
been long occupied, and for which he had been 
so inadequately compensated, he now devoted 
his facile pen to a less turbulent style of writ- 
ing, and retreating from the noisy present, he 
allied himself to the generations of the future. 
He had sent forth a number of not specially- 
remarkable tales and minor fictions, which had 
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been kindly appreciated, when, in 1719, a more 
formidable one was offered to the trade and at 
length issued—not without many misgivings on 
the part of the publisher, lest the sales would 
not justify the adventure. It bore the unsug- 
gestive title, “Robinson Crusoe,” and it is 
said to have been “carried round the trade” 
before any one could be found bold enough to 
undertake its publication. What amount it 
brought to the writer is not mentioned, but 
probably not much, as its success was considered 
doubtful. But it ¢ook from the day of its pub- 
lication, and four editions were called for in as 
many months, when the lucky printer found 
himself a thousand pounds richer by the enter- 
prise. A second part was added soon, which 
brought the writer larger profits but less praise, 
Since that time the author has been known by 
his book rather than the book by its author; 
and thousands who are well acquainted with 
Robinson Crusoe scarcely know the name, nor 
care to know more, of Daniel De Foe. It is a 
laudable ambition for the man of genius to en- 
deavor to build his own monument, and to hide 
himself at last in the brightness of the light 
that himself had created. 

Robinson Crusoe was not only a notable book 
of its own time—and of all after times as well— 
it was also a new sort of book, and the leader 
of a new species of literature. Hitherto writers 
of fiction had been satirists and humorists; they 
had written allegories and burlesques, or they 
had drawn upon the ideal and impossible for 
their materials, and had sought to surprise or 
amuse by unreal and monstrous combinations. 
But De Foe was simply a story-teller. The 
scenes and incidents he delineated were so thor- 
oughly mundane and natural that they might 
readily be accepted as actual, and frequently 
they were so received. Returned sailors have 
gratified expectant stay-at-home friends with 
stories of Crusoe’s island, and kind hearts have 
been moved with a tender interest for the fate 
of Friday and his compatriots. Reckoned by a 
philosophical classification—though he knew 
nothing of philosophy by its terms—De Foe 
was the prince of realists. To his thinking, or 
at least to his embodied modes of thought, every 
thing was external—objective—and within the 
range of sensuous cognition. But though all 
was of this matter-of-fact order, yet very few 
productions have evinced so much fertility of 
suggestive and constructive imagination as some 
of his chief works. 

When Robinson Crusoe was first published its 
author was fifty-nine years old—a time of life 
when most writers are passing into the “sear 
and yellow leaf;” and yet this was to be the 





first-born of a numerous race. During the next 
twelve years his pen had but little rest, and 
new volumes succeeded each other with won- 
derful rapidity. Some of these attained to con- 
siderable notoriety, and a few of them continue 
to be printed to the present time. All classes 
of persons have been their readers, and all have 
been amused—perhaps profited by them. Un- 
studious school-boys have delighted themselves 
with the story of the Famous Captain Single- 
ton, and the Life and Adventures of Captain 
Jacque. Boarding school girls have neglected 
their tasks for the sake of “ Moll Flanders” and 
“Roxana.” Another class of persons have read 
“Religious Courtship” and “Christian Conver- 
sation,” and yet others the “Family Instructor” 
and the “Complete Tradesman.” The lovers of 
the strange and exciting, and also the student 
of English society and manners of two hundred 
years ago—but from quite dissimilar motives— 
read the “ History of a Cavalier,” or better still, 
the “Account of the Plague of London.” Rob- 
inson Crusoe, like the light of day and the com- 
mon air, is a universal and unappropriated in- 
heritance. 

It was not any fortuitous causes that gave 
such marked success to De Foe’s fictions, and 
made him the head of a school in English lit- 
erature. His characteristics are unique and 
clearly defined. Foremost among these is his 
easy and eminently-natural style of narrative, 
which contrasts so strongly with the forced and 
stilted manner of the older writers of romances. 
His stories are always natural and intrinsically 
probable, even when they lie out of the ordinary 
track of things. Even the “Relation of the 
Apparition of Mrs. Veal,” though a genuine 
ghost story of the old fashion, is so told, with 
its attendant circumstances and relations, as to 
challenge the belief of the most skeptical. So 
impressed was Sir Walter Scott, by its vrai- 
similitude of style, that he declared that “were 
it not for the impossibility, or extreme improb- 
ability at least, of such an occurrence, the evi- 
dence could not but support the story.” The 
history of that strange story is itself curious, 
and it shows that then as now, the trade in lit- 
erature sometimes descended to devices, in which 
the aid of men-of-letters was made available. 
The story runs thus: A London publisher had 
brought out an edition of Drelincourt’s “Consola- 
tions against the Fear of Death,” which met 
with but a moderate demand. This story was, 
therefore, written by De Foe to aid in working 
off the unsalable stock; for in the course of 
the conversation of this visitor de profundis, 
that book was spoken of approvingly, and this 
ghostly “puffing” is said to have “cleared out” 
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the whole edition. But even this story—its au- 
thor’s single excursion into the preternatural— 
is most intensely material and sensuous. The 
scene is laid among ordinary and sensible things, 
and the apparition itself is a clearly-defined ma- 
terial form, dressed, after mundane fashion, “in 
a scoured silk, newly made up,” and converses 
in a most worldly style, and the whole affair 
took place “in the street, in the face of the 
beast market, on a Saturday, being market-day 
at Canterbury, at three-quarters after one in the 
afternoon.” That one case is a fair specimen of 
the writer's manner, which is every-where and 
always a plain and natural realism. 

In the popular, but improper sense of the 
word, De Foe was eminently unimaginative. 
His scenes and images are so entirely mundane 
and apparently probable, that they seem to have 
been produced without mental effort, and to 
evince but a moderate share of genius. They 
all lie upon hard material bases; his characters 
are merely human mortals, and every thing 
about them wears such an air of reality that 
they excite no wonder and suggest no question 
as to the veritableness. But on a closer inspec- 
tion it will appear that very few writers have 
equaled him in fertility and strength of imagin- 
ation; which, however, was more eminent for 
its construction than for its creative capabilities. 
His reproduced images are remarkable as faith- 
ful fac-similes, and his complex images maintain 
their proprieties with the fullness of details and 
His persons 
uniformly act and talk agreeably to the require- 
ments of their character and circumstances, and 
all the conditions of the scene and situation are 
properly observed. The reader seems to feel 
that all is true, for every thing about the story 
seems so truthful that there is no room left for 
skepticism. 

In the whole range of historical biography 
there are very few better defined characters 
than Robinson Crusoe; and Friday is the real- 
ized ideal of an untaught savage separated from 
his wild associations and brought under the re- 
straint and instruction of a more elevated mind. 
There is in all this a deep and accurate, though 
probably to the writer unconscious, philosophy 
of human nature, quite worthy to be studied by 
the learned and ingenious in such matters. The 
“Account of the Plague in London” has been 
justly admired as a masterly piece of descrip- 
tive story, both life-like and self-evidently truth- 
ful, and evincing that highest excellence of 
narration, the power to reproduce in the imagin- 
ation the scenes that it describes. Its descrip- 


tions seem to bring the reader among the deso- | 


lations they portray; and they leave upon his 


imagination a sense of loneliness and the reign 
of death more terrible than the most vivid de- 
scription of poets and dramatists. Competent 
judges have placed these images of desolation 
above the corresponding ones of Thucydides and 
Boccacio. The whole image produced in the 
reader’s mind is so thoroughly natural—so self- 
consistent in all its parts, that one needs to be 
assured to the contrary, by indubitable evidence, 
to doubt that it is not veritable history. Ficti- 
tious it doubtless is as to its precise statements 
of minor facts; beyond these it is probably 
among the most truthful records of its times. 
Circumstantial accounts of the Plague were 
abundant in De Foe’s time—he was five years 
old when it occurred—and the first half of his 
lifetime was passed in the society of those who 
had lived through that year of death. Its sto- 
ries were told him in the nursery by those 
whose imaginations retained lively pictures of 
its desolations, and so transferred them to his 
own youthful fancy, whence they were copied 
into his story, with a simple and truthful pathos 
that gives to it the character of an artless but 
sublime epic. The same reproductive rather 
than creative power of imagination is displayed 
in Robinson Crusoe—but there without the 
tragic pathos of the other. Stories of voyages 
of discovery and adventures in unknown mari- 
time regions constituted a large element of the 
popular literature of the seventeenth century, 
and these presented an abundant supply of the 
needed material for such a romance; and the 
case of Selkirk formed a convenient substratum 
of facts upon which to build. Nor was Friday 
entirely a creature of fancy; for D’Israeli tells 
us, in his “Curiosities of Literature,” that a 
Mosquito Indian, brought to London, was the 
original of that world-renowned worthy. This 
faculty of reproducing in fac-simile, which gives 
such an air of truth to these two fictions, is 
scarcely less strikingly evinced in some of this 
writer’s less celebrated works. Lord Chatham 
is said to have read the “ History of a Cavalier” 
as a true story, as thousands of others have the 
stories of Captains Jack and Singleton. His 
scenes are all daguerreotypes, so full of natural 
details as to almost compel the conviction that 
they are copies from nature and not composi- 
tions. 

In estimating the character of De Foe’s works, 
and of himself as a writer, it would be unjust 
to omit all notice of their moral aims and tend- 
| encies. No man was ever freer from cant or 
| pretense respecting either taste or morals, and 
| yet there is in all his writings, and especially 
in that one by which alone he is now generally 
known, a wholesome regard for these things, 
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which contrasts most favorably with the reckless 
libertinism of his clerical cotemporary and ri- 
val—Swift. He presents a fine example of 
worldly prudence, and becomes an excellent 
teacher of the humble virtues since canonized 
in the person of Poor Richard; and more than 
this, he inculcates a hearty faith in Providence— 
is a Christian without a spark of bigotry, and 
with @ charity as broad as universal humanity, 
and has an abiding respect for truth and virtue 
for their own sake. Every-where is met with 
a vein of tender sympathy with human joys 
and sorrows, and in the absence of human ob- 
jects upon which it could expend itself, it sought 
appropriate exercise upon inferior beings. Occa- 
sionally the reader is agreeably surprised to find 
a strain of gentle pathos that is all the more 
pleasing because he feels that it is entirely sin- 
cere and unaffected, or an appreciation of the 
beautiful that reminds him of the indigenous 
esthetics of our own “red men.” His stvle, 
though homely and unpretending, has the grace 
of simplicity and the force of directness, and is 
free from all attempts at tawdry ornamentation. 

After saying all this on the one side, we must 
acknowledge that in reading these works one 
meets with a good deal to offend good taste and 
to exert an unfavorable moral influence upon all 
minds not well armed against temptation. It is 
customary in such cases to charge confessed 
faults to the fashion of the times, and probably 
that plea would avail as fully in this case as in 
almost any other. The taste of the present age 
contrasts very broadly with that of De Foe’s 
times; and though there may be reason to 
doubt whether the greater delicacy of our modes 
of expression indicate a corresponding elevation 
of taste and morals, still there is good cause to 
believe that a great change for the better in 
these things has taken place. The writings of 
that age most commended for taste and moral- 
ity, are now deemed unfit to be read aloud in 
the family; and worse still, the approved exam- 
ples of excellence are often the sorriest kind of 
moral and religious heroes. In reading many 
of De Foe’s fictions one falls in with some rather 
coarse company, and unless he lacks the usual 
human proclivities to contract defilement from 
such contact, he will probably bear away upon 
his moral nature the marks of the pitch that 
his imagination has handled. These censures, 
however, apply almost entirely to those of the 
author's works which the public have permitted 
to fall into disuse. 

De Foe’s private life during this last and most 
eventful period of his career, was not especially 
eventful. He lived in retirement, but not alto- 
gether in obscurity, and though neglected by 





the Government which he had labored most 
earnestly and effectively to bring into power, 
yet his genius and his worth secured for him 
real friends. He had been impoverished by 
public persecutions, but he realized a compe- 
tence from his writings. But the toils and suf- 
ferings of his earlier life still followed him in 
the form of painful disease, and his old age was 
imbittered by the misconduct of a spendthrift 
son, who, like those of the patriarch Israel, 
“brought down his gray hairs with sorrow to 
the grave.” He died on the fourteenth of April, 
1731, aged seventy, and his remains repose in 
the burial-ground of Bunhill-Fields. 

We can not better close these fragmentary 
annotations than by inserting, and so indorsing, 
the words of a critic whose decision in such a 
case carries with it great weight; and though 
he is speaking more especially of one of De 
Foe’s works, yet his words are pertinent, in a 
more general use of them: 

“ Altogether we can not wonder at the ex- 
seeding popularity of this work, seeing that it 
is adapted to every understanding, is calculated 
to excite the dullest curiosity, appeals gener- 
ously and naturally to the sympathies, and 
though not devoid of prejudices, nor even of 
superstitions, is, nevertheless, upon the whole, 
admirably replete with the best instruction, and 
tends by its pure truthfulness and simplicity to 
exalt and edify the moral nature, while it seems 
designed mainly to delight the imagination. If 
the poet Gray may be excused for his indolent 
and luxurious desire to be lying continually on 
sofas reading ‘eternal new novels of Crebillon 
and Marivaux,’ it seems to our fancy that every 
school-boy might be far more reasonably justified 
in saying, what has doubtless sometimes been 
the longing of his soul, ‘Be it mine to loll for- 
ever under shady Summer trees, and read ever- 
lasting volumes of Robinson Crusoe.’ ” 


—-sSseo— 
REST. 





BY LUELLA CLARE. 





Wuart does it matter, one grief more or less, 
Since we so soon shall sleep? The bells will toll, 
The friends, whose gentle wont it was to bless, 
Will drop regretful tears and cease their dole, 
And all will be so still. The fret and jar 
Gone from our souls forever: all the stress 
And strife of living over—very far 
From that repose the shadow of its pain: 
No feverish memory of its petty gain 
Shall haunt us more—no need of sweet console, 
No call for pity, none for healing balm. 
Can ye not cease vain crying to be blest— 
Importunate souls, that never can be calm— 
Since, yea or nay, we are so soon to rest? 
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BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 





RS. HESTER POWELL was an unusually- 

intelligent and agreeable woman. Her so- 
cial graces, both of manner and conversation, 
were singularly attractive—she was so viva- 
cious, so amusing, and withal so sympathetic. I 
know she was a generous woman, capable of 
much sacrifice and self-denial for those whom 
she loved. ; 

At the time of which I write Mrs. Hester 
Powell was a widow. She had long passed from 
the country of her youth, and her life must 
have been looking toward the west. Still, al- 
though the bloom of her face had long fallen 
from it, its intelligence and vivacity remained, 
and there were few women, either old or young, 
whose society was more cultivated, or whose in- 
terest in and sympathy with those whose years 
had not numbered half of her own, was more 
deep and affluent than that of Mrs. Hester 
Powell. 

But notwithstanding all that was admirable 
and estimable in the lady whom I have named, 
she possessed one habit which probably, in the 
course of her life, communicated more pain—ac- 
complished more mischief, than many a person 
with full unconsciousness of malevolent feeling 
and purpose had ever been able to do. 

Mrs. Hester Powell had a peculiar faculty of 
stigmatizing one whom she did not fancy in 
that quiet, unobtrusive way which left no room 
for comment or refutation, and yet the work 
was done—the act or the character held up to 
contempt, blame, ridicule, in a way that was 
most effectual. She was too well bred, perhaps 
too conscientious a woman, to indulge in slander 
or gossip, and yet that quiet, subtile irony of 
hers that was not exactly satire, nor exactly 
wit, but a mixture of both, would scorch like 
fire or cut like a Damascus blade. I sometimes 
debated with myself whether Mrs. Powell was 
really conscious of this habit, whether it sprang 
from some fountain of bitterness, whose poison- 
ous waters gushed dark and deep in her own soul, 
far beneath her pleasant exterior, or whether it 
was simply a thoughtless manner of speaking, 
which played like Summer lightning along her 
words, and which she deemed as harmless. 

In either case, however, I do not exonerate 
Mrs. Powell from blame. I do not believe that 
God did, who alone can weigh exactly the right 
and the wrong of all human hearts, as day by 
day they are spread bare before him; for any 
trait or habit whose legitimate office it is to in- 
flict bitterness, pain, injury on another must be 





one for which the owner is in some degree re- 
sponsible, and a character which has ripened, as 
all character should, into a sweet and mellow 
Christian charity, will be certain to guard both 
word and manner from those subtile insinuations 
of evil which can not be reached, and which 
yet accomplish so much mischief and sorrow in 
the world. 

And Mrs. Powell’s manner and quiet, lady- 
like tones certainly carried great weight with 
them. I see now the half-amazed, half-amused 
manner in which she would lift her eyes at the 
mention of some acquaintance and hear the soft, 
well-bred voice inquire, “Is it possible that you 
remember the lady of whom you speak was 
present at that time? I should never have sus- 
pected she would have made so strong an im- 
pression on you. It is quite possible she stood 
next to me, but I really was not sensible of her 
presence.” 

How any person who heard this remark and 
saw the manner which accompanied it, must 
have been possessed of a not easily-biased judg- 
ment and a deep and enlightened charity, if 
a general impression was not received that 
“the lady” was, to say the least, a very insig- 
nificant sort of person. 

“Laura,” I said, “1 thought that you were a 
girl of too good sense to feel this matter so 
acutely. It is the man and not his brother 
whom you are to marry.” 

Perhaps there was a deeper reproach in the 
tones than the words themselves conveyed. We 
were walking down to the garden gate through 
the winding paths which lay among the green 
lawn and looked in the distance like gray satin 
ribbons, with bordering of emerald. 

Laura Holcomb started, and the roses, brighter 
than usual, widened in her fair face. “I know 
that as well as you. Wealthy,” she said, “I 
should be unworthy to bear the name of Ed- 
ward Reynolds’s wife if I was less proud or fond 
of him because of the sin of his brother. It is 
enough that I know that for his sake I shall 
never have cause for shame or sorrow,” and I 
thought it was a pity that the man whose be- 
trothed wife she was did not see her at that 
moment, with the brave, dauntless look in her 
blue eyes—with the proud, tender smile on her 
lips. 

But something of the brightness and pretty 
defiance went out of her eyes and her lips as 
she continued, “But you know that mamma 
and uncle Nathan would not look at this mat- 
ter precisely in the light which I do. They 
would think, Wealthy, that I was going to dis- 
grace myself forever if I married the brother of 
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a forger.” The voice dropped now so low, and 
such a shadow fell upon her face, that I knew 
the word hurt her. 

I drew my arm about the girl’s waist. “ Well, 
Laura, Edward Reynolds can afford to brave 
something from other people so long as he has 
in triumphant possession that richest thing on 
earth—the whole heart of a true, loving wo- 
man,” 

She thanked me with a look and resumed 
after a little silence. “But although Edward 
has this, they might make us a great deal of 
pain and trouble. 

“You know that mamma is largely governed 
by uncle Nathan, and he is so vehement and 
fiery, and, much as he loves me, narrow and ob- 
stinate that if the thing should reach him he 
would certainly forbid our marriage.” 

“It would be outrageous—infamous, if he 
should attempt it,” I subjoined with all the em- 
phasis of which my voice was susceptible. 

“It would break my heart, Wealthy,” said 
Laura, looking at me with the tears shining in 
her eyes. “I never could stand it if any thing 
should come betwixt Edward and me; and he 
is so proud—O if you had seen what it cost 
him to tell me!” 

My heart was very pitiful for the girl, and 
drawing my arm a little closer around her waist, 
for we had reached the gate now, I said to her 
what came uppermost in my thoughts, “ Well, 
Laura, let all sorrow and pain be put away in 
the joy and gratitude of one thought—that God 
has given you a strong, true, manly heart for 
your womanhood to lean on, to trust in, and to 
love all the days of your life!” 

The smile which answered me made beautiful 
the face that was always fair and eweet—it was 
a smile joyful, exultant, and yet touched with 
something tender and solemn, and Laura said, 
“O, Wealthy, you know just how to speak the 
right word in the right place.” 

And here we parted, and if the last words 
and caresses were warmer than usual they did 
not reach all that was in our hearts. 

Laura Holcomb was the dearest friend of my 
girlhood. She was warm-hearted, impulsive, 
vivacious, with a depth of genuine feeling, and 
a force and strength of character and purpose 
which few of those who knew her only in her 


social life, and saw her the sparkling, animated’ 


creature she was there, little suspected. 

Laura’s father had died before she could re- 
member him, but Mrs. Holcomb had lived with 
her brother, who was a childless widower, and 
he was exceedingly fond and proud of his niece. 

But Nathan Gresham was, notwithstanding, 
@ man narrow, obstinate, and self-conceited; 





generous only to his own kin, and very fond of 
exercising his authority over his inferiors. I 
always thought that his niece had developed 
the best and tenderest part of the man’s nature, 
for though he was purse-proud, arrogant, and 
overbearing with others, he was indulgent to 
and gentle with her. 

Mrs. Holcomb was a well-meaning, good- 
hearted, but exceedingly-conventional woman. 
She greatly lacked moral courage, and always 
stood in awe of the world’s opinion, and re- 
garded her brother with a feeling which well- 
nigh amounted to veneration, and the woman 
had, in short, no independent, self-sustained ex- 
istence. 

Laura Holcomb had passed her twenty-fourth 
Winter with a sister of her father’s in New 





York, and during this visit she met, for the first | 


time, the young lawyer, Edward Reynolds. 
There was an unusual harmony of taste and 

character betwixt the young man and woman, 

and Laura, with her keenly-sensitive nature, 


must have been more susceptible to this blend- | 


ing of character, because petted and indulged, 
as her childhood had been, she was always con- 
scious of a subtile antagonism of character be- 
twixt herself and her own family. 

I have only the old story to tell—as fair and 
wonderful now as though no hearts had ever 
throbbed to its hidden melody, and no lips ut- 
tered reverently those sweet and solemn words, 
whose full meaning touches the hights of all 
joy, the depths of all self-sacrifice, the fullness 
of all giving—that string which is in itself the 
sweetness, the exultation, the crown jewel of 
life. 
loved each other! 

The young lawyer was a man of talent; the 
first three years of practice in his profession 
had been remarkably successful; his manner was 
attractive, and very young ladies called him 
handsome, and people who were not given to 
intense adjectives pronounced him “fine look- 
ing.” 


All these exterior attributes were likely to | 


have weight with a man and woman of the type 
of Laura’s uncle and mother; and the testimony 
of her aunt, a motherly, warm-hearted woman, 
whom her niece resembled in character much 
more nearly than she did any of her other rela- 
tives, was in the highest degree flattering to 
Laura’s choice. 

Mrs. Gresham and Mrs. Holcomb made a visit 
to the city, and Laura’s happiness was complete 
when they gave a gracious consent to her en- 
gagement. It was arranged that the marriage 
should be consummated the following Autumn, 
and Laura returned home late in the Spring; 


Edward Reynolds and Laura Holcomb | 
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and there is a long hiatus betwixt that time 
and this, and yet my memory loves to turn back 
and look on Laura Holcomb as she was that 
Summer, and her face shines down on me with 
its new joy and its new tenderness, touching it 
with a sacred beauty as they did in the days 
whose hours passed from us with singing into 
silence. 

But before the Summer had reached out its 
hand to the Autumn, Laura came to me with a 
shadow and @ fear upon her face. It was just 
after one of Edward’s visits, for he came up to 
Longwood every few weeks, and had answered 
Laura’s message, that I would pass the after- 
noon with her by presenting myself at the house. 
I saw at the first glance that something was 
wrong with the friend, dearly beloved of my 
youth, and to my solicitous “ What has hap- 
pened, Laura?” she answered with a storm of 
tears. A little later she had confided the whole 
sad story to me. A few words will tell it. 

Edward Reynolds had a brother seven years 
older than himself, of whom he could not tell 
whether he was among the living or the dead. 
But this brother had been a book-keeper in a 
large mercantile house in New York; had won 
the confidence of his employers, and he had 
been advanced to a position of high trust in the 
establishment, with the fairest prospects of his 
being admitted into the firm. 

But he fell into temptation, and prayed not 
to be delivered from evil. Debt followed dissi- 
pation. The young man was pressed on all 
sides—in an hour of great temptation he fell, 
and forged the name of his employers for sev- 
eral thousand dollars. 

The deed was detected, but the young man 
managed to make his escape, and left to his 
only brother the reproach of a blasted name. 

It was well that his father and his mother 
slept that one sleep so sound, that no tidings of 
shame or sorrow could break it. 

And Edward Reynolds had told this story to 
his betrothed on his last visit. I could imagine 
what it must have cost the proud man to do 
it, but he was a true and honorable gentleman 
to the core of his soul. Laura should not take 
his name on her sweet, spotless womanhood and 
not know there was one secret which he could 
not speak without burying his head in shame, 
for a crime of which neither God’s justice nor 
man’s judgment should hold him accountable. 
Laura Holcomb was too true and loving a wo- 
man to have a thought of herself in this matter, 
but it was not singular that she shuddered at 
the remotest possibility of her uncle or her 
mother’s learning the truth, for she knew that 
pride on his part, and fear of the world on hers, 





would at once rouse them into stern opposition 
of her marriage; and although I at first advised 
her to communicate the facts to her friends and 
carry herself like a brave and true woman 
through any storms she might encounter, she 
seemed so appalled at the suggestion that I 
ceased to urge the matter. 

“TI hope there is nobody base and contempti- 
ble enough to repeat this unfortunate story so 
that it will come to the ears of Mr. Gresham or 
Mrs. Holcomb, but I’m afraid—human nature 
is poor stuff!” I remember saying these words 
to myself as I went slowly home, after I had 
parted with Laura that night. 

“ Have you heard that Laura Holcomb is to be 
married before long?” asked a young lady who 
sat on my right, looking up from the child’s 
apron which she was hemming. The remark 
was addressed to the collective members of the 
sewing circle, which were assembled in our parlor 
that afternoon. 

“O, yes,” answered a youthful matron, and 
she paused a moment in the center of the shell 
pattern she was developing on a sheet of paper, 
“I have known that for some time, and pre- 
sumed every body did in Longwood. They say 
she is going to do remarkably well. Mr. Ed- 
ward Reynolds is a young man of fine talents, 
position, and appearance. I am glad of it, for 
so charming a girl deserves a prize in a hus- 
band.” 

What instinct made me turn that moment 
and look at Mrs. Hester Powell? 

The lady had recently returned from a visit 
to New York, but it was not probable she 
could have heard any thing respecting the be- 
trothed of my friend. 

I remembered afterward, although I did not 
recall it consciously at the time, that no very 
cordial feeling existed between Mrs. Powell and 
Mrs. Holcomb, owing, I believe, to some mis- 
understanding which had transpired betwixt the 
husbands of the two ladies, and the matter had 
never been adjusted during the lives of the gen- 
tlemen. 

Mrs. Powell lifted her calm eyes slowly from 
her sewing: 

“T should hardly suspect,” said the soft, meas- 
ured tones, “that so careful a mother as Mrs. 
Holcomb would be willing to trust her daugh- 
ter’s happiness and fair name into the keeping 
of a man whose brother is outside of the State 
prison only because he ran away and escaped 
the consequences of his crime.” 

There was a little chorus of interjections and 
regrets, but I cut them short with an energetic, 
indignant “I should hope, Mrs. Powell, for my 
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friend’s sake, that her mother was too sensible 
a@ woman not to discern the difference betwixt 
the man who committed the crime and the man 
who did not. Edward Reynolds is, I know, a 
most honorable and noble man—a man whose 
love would do honor to any woman.” 

“Quite likely, my dear. I would n’t for the 
world insinuate any thing against the gentle- 
man, only such things are apt to run in the 
blood, you know.” 

God forgive me, but at that moment I believe 
I hated with a fierce and burning hatred Mrs. 
Hester Powell. 


The deed had been done—the words brought 
forth their fruit. Before the week had closed 
some talebearer conveyed them to Mrs. Hol- 
comb; and of all the wrong and suffering— 
of all the bitterness and heart-burning they 
wrought [ can not write. 

Laura’s uncle was sternly bent on breaking 
her engagement with Edward Reynolds, and the 
young lawyer was so wounded and enraged at a 
letter which Mr. Gresham wrote him that, not- 
withstanding his love for Laura and the proofs 
she gave him of her steadfast affection, 1 think 
he was at one time resolved never to put him- 
self in the power of a family who had so 
wronged him. 

But Laura was brave and dauntless through 
all. Her uncle’s persecution, her mother’s en- 
treaties, could not avail to change the loving 
heart of the woman! 

But the roses withered from her cheeks, and 
the pain at her heart filled her eyes with a sor- 
row that it hurt me to see. 

At last Edward did not write, and her uncle 
threatened to turn her from his doors if she 
would not promise him never to look upon the 
face of Edward Reynolds again. 

She did not promise this, but the agony and 
distraction which she underwent threw her into 
@ brain fever; and in a little while the physi- 
cians said there was no more hope for the life 
of Laura Holeomb. 

Then her relatives relented, for they felt the 
guilt of murder would be on their souls; and 
when all the sweet beauty of Laura Holcomb 
seemed to lie under the damp heaving of the 
banners of death they sent for Edward Reynolds. 
And when he eame and looked on her face, 
white unto death for his sake, an agony of ten- 
derness surged over the soul of the man. 

For many days they thought she would die, 
but she lived, and slowly came back into life 
and the blessed consciousness that for her and 
E-Jward all harshness and opposition were over. 

But it was a long, slow recovery; for the fever 





had well-nigh drained the fountains of her life, 


and the storm which went over her youth left | 


its lasting effects upon her health. 

She was married the next Spring, but it 
seemed to me that her bridal orange blossoms 
did not look more sweet and fragile than she 
who wore them; and her husband fearing still 
for the half-restored life of his treasure hurried 
her away to a softer climate, where, during the 
next year, she partially regained her lost health, 
and Laura Reynolds is now a happy wife and 
mother ! 

Mrs. Hester Powell learned afterward the 
pain and misery her words had wrought. I 
hope that she repented of them; but, alas! no 
atonement could heal the wrong they had occa- 
sioned, nor prevent the blighting shadow, the 
long, slow sickness which had fallen upon the 
youth of my friend, Laura Holeomb. 


—oc 5 >— 


TRUST NOT TO APPEARANCES, 





BY CARRIE DE HART. 





EARLY one day in leafy June, 

When brooks and birds were all in tune, 
A Quaker, on 8 palfrey brown, 

Was riding over Horsley Down. 


Though he could see no houses near, 

He trotted on without a fear; 

For not a thief upon the road 

Would guess where he his cash had stowed. 


As thus he went—that Quaker sly— 

A second Quaker trotted by; 

“Stop, brother,” said the first; “ the weather 
Is pleasant—let us chat together.” 

“Nay,” said the stranger, “ knowest thou not 
That this is a suspected spot? 

That robbers here resort, my brother?” 

“A fig for robbers!” said the other; 


“T ‘ve all my money in a note, 

And that is hid—not in my coat, 

But”—" Where?” the other asked. ‘“ Behold!” 
“What! in your shoe!” The secret ’s told! 


“You see it has a double sole; 

Within that I have hid the whole! 

Now, where ’s the robber who would think 
Of ever looking there for chink ?” 


“Here!” cried the stranger; ‘so dismount, 
And straightway render an account; 

I am Captain Bibb, the robber trim, 

So hand your money quick to him. 


Do n’t tremble—all you ’ve got to do, 

You know, is to take off your shoe; 

And for your money I will give 

Advice shall serve you while you live. 

Do n't take each broad-brim chance may send, 
Though plain his collar, for a Friend 

Do n't trust in gentleman or clown, 

While riding over Horsley Down.” 
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HOW SHOUND WE LIVE? 





BY THRACE TALMON. 





NUMBER II, 





ECOND. In practical life we should aim for 
the greatest degree of simplicity compatible 
with the greatest good. 

It is natural to desire happiness. Any new 
system of living presented to our consideration, 
directs our chief attention to the point of its 
adaptability to our comfort and ultimate good. 
If it is presumed to be conducive to such end 
we receive it to our practice, provided we are 
not under the control of a stronger but inferior 
passion. If it is found to be subversive of hap- 
piness it is rejected, however powerful the array 
of recommendations. The stronger but inferior 
passion, in many instances, is the love of con- 
formity to public and prevailing usages. 

It is all but useless to appeal to persons, in- 
dividually or collectively, to consult their great- 
est good, even though that good includes some 
of the most precious prerogatives of existence, 
if they are bent upon “following the fashion” — 
doing precisely as every body else around them, 
only “a little more so.” Folly is not only epi- 
demic, but endemic. Naturally we are more 
prone to evil than to good; for sin is a disease 
of our nature, the smooth and beautiful systems 
of some theologians notwithstanding. Therefore 
we sooner and more easily incline to folly when 
we see it displayed around us, than to the 
manifestations of wisdom. One calf-worshiping 
Egyptian makes a hundred sooner than one 
God-fearing Daniel can gain a friend. Let a 
simpleton come into your neighborhood and 
make a gaudy display, wholly incompatible with 
his means, and straightway there will be not a 
few of your old neighbors who will appear as 
much transformed as the ass in the fable when 
he aspired to become one of the aristocracy. A 
poor wise man, even though he delivers the 
city, has hard work to be recognized or remem- 
bered in this world. 

Every man wants a home. If he can not 
have it he dreams of it, asleep and awake. If 
he can have it he counts the cost and provides 
accordingly; though the business of counting is 
often done with errors. But who of this day 
reckons the cost to the brain and hand! It is 
all very pleasant to see the fine houses of your 
neighbors—the high, imposing walls; the halls 
leading to numerous rooms, furnished in the 
latest and most gorgeous style—for we have no 
sumptuary laws—every thing grand and costly, 
and apparently very comfortable; but do you 





see the “skeleton,” not only in each of these 
houses, but in their several rooms? The first 
ghastly thing is furnishing, fitting, and fussing 
to get every arrangement just right. The wo- 
men, children, and numerous hired persons must 
stretch every nerve of both soul and body to 
compass these intricate designs. Having stretch- 
ed to the last tension they are rewarded with 
the overwhelming discovery that the stripes do 
not quite match here, the figures were not true 
there, this thing is placed to bad advantage, 
that was built out of proportion, the other is 
worse than nothing, and finally the whole con- 
cern, in their poor, earth-wearied, disgusted 
view, is pretty much what it should not have 
been. Or if the skeleton has not come in up to 
this point of getting done, he peers his ugly 
visage through the new, clean appearance of the 
details, in the form of something becoming tar- 
nished or disordered, or the need of repairs to 
keep the chimneys from burning them out, or 
the gas from choking them to death, or bad 
water, or damp cellars, or poor prospects. 

When all is fized the business of living is but 
just begun. Servants must be provisioned to 
meet the wants of the establishment. After 
this the mistress must either heir the curse upon 
Canaan—‘“a servant of servants,” or become a 
kind of Argus-eyed overseer, whose minutes are 
filled with vexations as thick and sharp as the 
quills of a porcupine. There are charming ex- 
ceptions to both these classes, of whom we read, 
but whom rarely see—those women who glide 
noiselessly among servants, regulating all the 
machinery like clock-work, as if by magic. 
Servants being contrary to the original law of 
life, which was, “in the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread, till thou return unto the ground,” 
they can not be had without a compensative 
tax upon the masters and mistresses. Least of 
all, is this tax upon the purse. Consequently 
one of these “ well-conditioned” homes is often 
privately a kind of theater, on the boards of 
which are daily acted dramas sufficiently inter- 
esting to “bring down the house,” or furnish a 
staple for a three-volume novel. 

“Ts it possible,” reflects some acquaintance 
who has a peep behind these scenes of wretched- 
ness, “that a fine house, finely furnished, elegant 
carriages and horses, with a plenty of servants, 
are not able to make people happy!” Replies 
some wise old patriarch, “These things, over- 
done, are exactly qualified to make people 
wretched.” 

The patron god which such men and women 
worship is Fashion. Somebody has something 
which costs high and makes a show. Then they 
must have something similar, which costs higher 
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and makes a greater show. A pressure in the 
money market gradually or speedily succeeds. 
A. fails and pays fifty cents on the dollar; this 
affects B., who fails and pays twenty-five cents; 
C., and D., and E. go next, paying not one cent. 
The whole vicinity feel the shock of the mone- 
tary earthquake. By and by A. comes out finer 
and grander than ever before. B. imitates him. 
The rest follow. They get ready for the second 
set of failures; for the thing pays a handsome 
dividend to themselves and families. What 
would once be called a swindle and a robbery 
becomes honorable, because forsooth it is fash- 
ionable. The moral sense is blunted. Transac- 
tions of a dishonest nature are gilded over till 
they can be swallowed in tolerable peace; finally 
becoming the staple aliment. 

In providing a home for ourselves and fam- 
ilies, it would seem the wiser way to consult 
our comfort and convenience, that we be ena- 
bled to live soberly and righteously all the days 
of our life. We need not be so very public- 
spirited as to arrange every thing with strict 
regard to what the public will think. Eventu- 
ally the public will look up to that man or wo- 
man whose standard is over their heads, even 
in the heavens. There is never loss in fearing 
God, while they who fear men are ever at a 
loss. 

We shall find, after reflection, that this worthy 
object may best be secured by a system of cor- 
rect simplicity. It is obvious that one set of 
rules can not serve all households; but if the 
object is the same it will not be a difficult mat- 
ter to devise means whereby to attain it. 

A primary aim should be a good foundation 
in all things, let the tops and juts turn out as 
they will. Flimsiness and shallowness should 
be eschewed as disreputable. Balaam looked on 
the Kenites and took up his parable and said, 
Strong is thy dwelling-place, and thou puttest 
thy nest in a rock. In one department of me- 
chanics is the “artificial foundation,” where re- 
course is had to artificial means of support. In 
contrast to this is the natural foundation. One 
is made of sticks and stones, often thrown to- 
gether in random work, or pierre perdue; while 
the other is the solid rock, or other suitable 
natural means of support. It is needless to 
direct attention to the comparative intrinsic 
value of the one over the other. It is even 
thus in the mechanics of practical life. The 
natural solid ground-work of living well is sim- 
plicity ; while the artificial is the most intricate 
and confused combinations, satanically adapted 
to drive the soul out of the body before the time. 

That we can live and thrive with much less 
artificial pains-taking, has been proven in the 





history of pioneer peoples, of missionaries to 
heathen lands, and the few philosophers among 
us who are not of the present day and genera- 
tion. It should, therefore, not be regarded an 
object of righteous indignation or profane horror 
if a simpler method of getting tc the grave 1s 
recommended. Let no one, therefore, feel ag- 
grieved if it is urged that we should ain, if 
possible, to simplify our order of household ar- 
rangements, so as to perform our own labor 
without the aid of employed persons. We should 
miss servants in some things; but in more should 
we miss the care and wear of them. If there 
are children in the family each would then be 
gradually accustomed to perform some part of 
the affairs. In direct result of this less time 
would be found for useless reading, useless wan- 
dering, and worse than useless doing. The 
health and spirits of all would be materially im- 
proved; the capabilities of all would be devel- 
oped, so that each would be found to be not 
only a valuable integral to the home circle, but 
invaluable as a member of society, prepared to 
act a noble part in life. 

All families, however, can not equally well 
get along without the aid of domestics; in which 
case as few should be employed as possible, in- 
stead of work being invented to fit the use of 
domestics. 

We might dispense with such assistance in 
many more cases than at first appears if we 
but simplify our manner of living. Two formal 
meals per diem might well serve in place of the 
usual three or four. What now constitutes the 
“tea,” could be rendered into an informal, off- 
hand entertainment, just sufficient to insure a 
refreshing, healthful night’s rest. This style of 
eating the third meal is much practiced by per- 
sons of amplest means and most liberally-cul- 
tured tastes in various parts of Europe. The 
“feast of reason and the flow of soul” in circu- 
lation between the host or hostess and guests, 
is scarcely interrupted by the appearance of the 
simple refection chiefly consisting of fruits dried 
and fresh, and served to each just where he 
chances to be, whether on the vine-shaded bal- 
cony, or in the library reading aloud from some 
choice volume, or lost in the charms of subdu- 
ing music, amid the lapsing splendors of a per- 
fect evening of beauty. : 

Howard, the philanthropist, invariably prac- 
ticed this method of eating simply the last meal 
of the day, as well as frequently other meals. 
A few raisins and other fruit, with dry bread, 
he found a sufficient gratification of his wants; 
while to this temperate habit he attributed 
much of his capability of extraordinary endur- 
ance, both physical and mental. 
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The other meals, and especially the luxuri- 
ously-elaborate dinner, might well be simplified 
at a great saving of labor and thought, as also 
of indigestion. 

There is a great temptation for those who 
entertain company at their homes in the coun- 
try to load their tables with a confusing variety 
of rich dishes; and in certain sections of our 
land, where it would seem that the soil was made 
that man could “live to eat,” this temptation 
sometimes takes on as formidable aspect as the 
giant who stood in the way of Bunyan’s Pilgrim. 
“Behold,” whispers the tempter at one of these 
groaning tables, “here is every thing which you 
best like; choicest meats, richly served; pastries 
in all shapes; confectionery; fruit, native and 
foreign; ices, creams, sweetmeats, and the latest 
‘new style’ of preparation! You can not re- 
sist this! Throw away all your habits of tem- 
perate righteousness, which are only suited to 
anchorites and misanthropes. Of what use is it 
to go through this world with unboiled peas in 
your shoes or mouth? It is more sensible to 
take your part, especially when you are expected 
to do no less.” 

Few persons are able to resist such rhetoric 
thus practically illustrated; or, though able, are 
unwilling. They conceive the argument to come 
from their own souls, and being on good terms 
with themselves readily yield. 

“What harm if they do?” inquires some one 
who has no faith in getting to heaven by the 
way of self-denial. A part of the harm is this: 
they vitiate the taste, so that plain, wholesome 
diet becomes insupportable; they contribute to 
fill the system with the seeds of disease, which, 


perhaps, years afterward, are developed into, 


loathsome forms; the mind receives a cloud 
through which it is impossible for a single clear, 
spiritual, elastic thought to shine; a closer alli- 
ance to earth and earthy creatures is formed, 
and worse tastes than gluttony, too often, are 
thus contracted or fostered. A glutton is usu- 
ally a wine-drinker, and when you arrive at 
this point the imagination has full scope for 
other vices. The worst characters in history 
were notorious eaters. All the attention which 
could be spared from carrying out their execra- 
ble plans was zealously devoted to the vices of 
the palate. The air, the land, and the sea 
were made to contribute their rarest and most 
costly products for the gratification of a single 
meal; and then they were inconsolate that 
nothing new in the way of eating remained 
to conquer. The Roman Emperor Vitellius 
feasted four or five times daily. In the time 
of four months more than $30,000,000 were 
spent in maintaining his table. It is nowise 





singular that this reign continued but one year, 
when the infuriated populace dispatched the 
glutton and threw his body into the Tiber. 

In recommending the simplicity of temperance 
we do not signify an approach to starvation un- 
der the wing of Erisicthon, or unhealthy depri- 
vation, though occasional periods of abstinence 
from gross food are often signally rewarded. 
“ After long abstinence” Paul stood forth in the 
midst of his fellow-voyagers to Rome and proph- 
esied. “For there stood by me this night the 
angel of God, whose I am, and whom I serve.” 
This fast, it is presumed from the context, re- 
ferred chiefly to the abstaining from meat. 

All our household arrangeinents should be 
significative of indwelling godliness, rather than 
of that double-minded slavery to the world 
which is “unstable as water.” Every thing 
should be valued according to a pure love for 
its intrinsic good, and not its extrinsic appear- 
ance. What is adapted to our comfort, though 
inelegant, should take precedence of all ap- 
proaches to uncomfortable splendor. We shall 
thus preserve or acquire the habit of being 
thoroughly true-hearted, for mental operations 
greatly depend upon our material associations. 
Every act will be worth just what it appears; 
every word signify the sense understood. 

“One of the most comical sights to superior 
beings,” says the author of Friends in Council, 
“must be to see two human creatures with 
elaborate speech and gestures making each other 
exquisitely uncomfortable from civility; the one 
pressing what he is most anxious that the other 
should not accept, and the other accepting only 
from the fear of giving offense by refusal.” 

By so doing we are strangers to ourselves and 
to each other, however near the professed alli- 
ance of acquaintance. We never understand 
the length or depth of our value to those with 
whom we associate, which, indeed, in such a 
state of society, fluctuates with the rise or fall 
of our stocks in the market of Fashion. If we 
find friends whom we have tested to be of an- 
other and infinitely-superior class, we should 
appreciate them as above all price, and their 
faults, which proceed from natural infirmity or 
other rational cause, should be kindly and en- 
tirely forgiven. 

This artificial manner of living, into which 
we, as a nation, have made farther advances 
with each year of increased facilities, was seen 
to culminate its ridiculous pretensions in the 
time of the reign of Napoleon I. So urgent 
was the new imperialist to astonish the world 
with the display of his right to rule, in virtue 
of the savoir faire presumed only to be rightly 
understood by those to the manor born, that he 
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caused all the traditions of the most aristocratic 
antiquity, which in the least wise were adapted 
to be impressed into the service, to be collected 
and printed under the title of “Etiquette of 
the Court of Napoleon.” Straightway the mem- 
bers of the royal household, as well as all oth- 
ers who aspired to win the favor of the new 
autocrat, were harassed almost unremittingly 
over its mortal pages. 

All persons of cultivated tastes admire order 
and decorum, but senseless ceremonials and the 
punctilios of public display are at a wide re- 
move from the perfection of civilization. In 
like situations people, though of unlike nation 
and grade, manifest similar traits. Accordingly 
in a republic, individuals who have newly ac- 
quired dazzling position, based upon material 
resources, display the same zeal to overwhelm 
their fellow-beings with the appearance of a 
power which they do not possess. Mind and 
its prerogatives can never be overmastered by 
matter and its adjuncts, however numerous and 
productive. The Court of Napoleon actually 
passed for its true worth, notwithstanding the 
Emperor’s expatriation of those persons who 
dared to dissent, by ridicule or reason, from his 
right to dictate speech as well as deed. 

“When goods increase,” said the sacred 
preacher, “they are increased that eat them: 
and what good is there to the owners thereof, 
saving the beholding of them with their eyes?” 
It appears that the object of increasing worldly 
goods at the present day is to multiply care 
and labor to all connected therewith, and in- 
crease the number of persons who bring ex- 
haustless sources of nervous interest to the 
principals. The best facilities for living simply 
and easily are never taken into account by 
wealthy owners, who have come to associate 
such plans as worthy only of those whose means 
oblige them to be economical. In examining 
the Patent Office Reports from year to year, 
few inventions are found which are designed to 
combine simplicity with utility. To meet the 
demands of this public taste, the aim to produce 
the best article in the most elegant manner, 
adapted to the use of servants rather than mas- 
ters and mistresses, takes precedence of all 
others. 

Annually the household, shop, office, and farm 
become more elaborately provided, till it is a 
matter of repeated competition who shall pos- 
sess the most of these contrivances, which some 
one must constantly keep in repair and good 
appearance; for none of these things are adapted 
to take care of themselves. 

Not content with living as artificially as pos- 
sible, we must bury our dead in the most un- 





worthy manner, and this not to please God or 
angels, or ourselves, but the eyes of that part 
of the world which is supposed to sit in judg- 
ment upon all human actions with reference to 
awarding relative standing in society. Instead 
of the pure, angelic white “robe,” ever suggest- 
ive of holy peace and of that new state into 
which the spirit has been ushered, a dress-coat 
or gown of a fabric and fashion comporting with 
the raode is made to array the body for its last 
imposing ceremonial. The head which should 
be associated with a crown of glory and the 
mild radiance of a heavenly joy on escaping 
from the burdens and sorrows of earth, is dress- 
ed in a style comporting with the newest art 
of the hair-dresser, and fully consonant with 
the spirit of the ball, party, or play. The “nar- 
row bed” prepared for the long, last sleep of 
the perishable, is transformed into an elegant 
and costly casket, tricked off with strange and 
stranger devices to seem to cheat death of its 
solemn mystery. The pall, that grave investi- 
ture of unchallenged state, becomes a velvet 
and fringed mantle befitting the trappings of 
some semi-barbarous monarch. The funeral- 
carriage is a splendid vehicle, suggestive of a 
magic mirror, into which you gaze and suddenly 
perceive the embodied moral of a lifetime. In 
the presence of new and meaningless ceremo- 
nies the dust returns to dust, over which is 
ultimately erected a mausoleum or monument, 
regardless of all expense, and in the spirit of 
getting a pile of stone taller or broader than the 
latest tallest or broadest erection. 

It would be arduous for the pen of the readi- 
est writer to describe, or even allude to all 
these operations, by which men and women are 
made miserable under the alluring fascination 
of happiness—all attributable to the fashionable 
taste for living as artificially as it is possible 
for human skill to contrive. It would be even 
more difficult to portray the natural tendencies 
of this practical life toward the deterioration of 
the moral and religious portions of our intellec- 
tions. One of the most obvious and direct of 
these is the growing spirit of disrespect in the 
younger portion of the community to the senior 
and most valuable class. They that are young 
have their elders in derision, because they are 
not spirited enough to keep pace with the mad 
hobbies of the times. The plain, simple ways 
of plain people are intolerable to these artificial 
products of artificial customs. “The just up- 
right man is laughed to scorn,” as in the days 
of Job, if he can not make a grand, vain show, 
competing with those who dwell in the “taber- 
nacle of robbers,” and racing with them, in the 
course of vanity, like “a wild ass’s colt.” 
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We would not presume to sit in judgment 
upon the deeds of others, but suggest the ap- 
plication of the only sufficient rule of practice 
as well as faith, for a test of the righteousness 
of the ways of this generation, which have 
sought out so many inventions. In which of 
these ways is there a “portion of God? and 
what inheritance of the Almighty from on high?” 
Will he not judge us as individuals and as a 
people with that “strange punishment,” so 
darkly signified by inspiration, in connection 
with the workers of iniquity? 

Then let every one that nameth the name of 
Christ depart from iniquity; let every one who 
would see God aim toward that purity of heart 
which can only result from simplicity of thought 
and deed—ceasing not to give thanks for every 
good and perfect gift from above, and praying 
that the Father of glory may reveal the riches 
of the inheritance in the saints and of “the 
heavenly places, far above all principality, and 
power, and might, and dominion, and every 
name that is named, not only in this world, but 
also in that which is to come.” 


—-c Coe 


PICTURES FROM THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ALEXANDER DUMAS. 





BY REV. B. F. CRARY, D. D. 


BONAPARTE CAPTAIN OF ARTILLERY. 


gps soon openly raised the standard of 
revolt. Appointed, on the 26th of June, 
1793, by the partisans of England, commander- 
in-chief and President of the Council at Corte, 
he was, on the 17th of July following, outlawed 
by the National Convention. Bonaparte was 
absent; he had at last obtained the active serv- 
ice which he had so often asked. Named com- 
mander of the National Guard, he found him- 
self aboard the fleet of Admiral Truguet, and 
seized, during that time, Fort St. Etienne, which 
the conquerors were immediately obliged to evac- 
uate. Bonaparte reéntering Corsica found the 
island in revolt. Sanscetti and Lacombe Saint- 
Michel, members of the convention charged with 
the execution of the decree rendered against the 
rebels, had been obliged to retire to Calvi. Bo- 
naparte immediately joined them there, and with 
them made an attack on Ajaccio, which was 
repelled. The same day a conflagration broke 
out in the city, and Bonaparte saw the house 
of his family burned; some time after a decree 
condemned them to perpetual banishment. The 
fire left them without a shelter—proscription 


‘Rewnens a country: they turned their eyes to- 





ward Bonaparte, and Bonaparte toward France. 
All that poor, proscribed household embarked in 
a frail boat, and the future Cesar set sail, pro- 
tecting with his fortune four brothers, three of 
whom became kings, and three sisters, of whom 
one became a queen. All the family stopped at 
Marseilles, claiming the protection of that France 
for which they had been proscribed. The Gov- 
ernment heard their complaint. Joseph and 
Lucien obtained employment in the administra- 
tion of the army, Louis was made a non-com- 
missioned officer, and Bonaparte was promoted 
to a first lieutenancy in the fourth regiment of 
infantry; a short time after he became, by right 
of seniority, a captain in the same corps, which 
was then in garrison at Nice. The age had 
reached the bloody figure ’93, and half of 
France struggled against the other—the West 
and the South were on fire. 

Lyons was taken after a siege of four months; 
Marseilles had opened its port to the Conven- 
tion; Toulon had surrendered its port to the 
English. 

An army of thirty thousand men, composed of 
troops, who, under the command of Kellerman, 
had besieged Lyons, with some regiments drawn 
from the army of the Alps, and the army of 
Italy, and of all the levies made in the neigh- 
boring departments, advanced against the old 
city. The struggle began in the gorges of Olli- 
oules. General Dutheil, who would have di- 
rected the artillery, was absent; General Du- 
martin, his lieutenant, was wounded in the first 
rencounter; the first officer of the army replaced 
him of right—that first officer was Bonaparte. 
That time chance accorded with genius. 

Bonaparte receives his appointment, presents 
himself at head-quarters, and is introduced to 
General Cartaux, a proud man, covered with 
gold from head to foot, who asked what he could 
do for him. The young officer presents his com- 
mission, which charges him to report himself to 
General Cartaux, and to direct the operations 
of the artillery. “Artillery!” replied the brave 
General, ‘we have no need of it. We will take 
Toulon this evening at the point of the bayonet 
and burn it to-morrow.” 

In the mean time, whatever might be the as- 
surance of the commander-in-chief, he could not 
take Toulon without reconnoitering it, so he had 
to wait with patience till the next day; but at 
daylight he took his aiddecamp Dupas, and the 
chief of the battalion, Bonaparte, in his cab, in 
order to inspect the first offensive dispositions. 
On the recommendation of Bonaparte, although 
reluctantly, he had renounced the bayonet and 
returned to the artillery. In consequence orders 
were given directly by the general-in-chief, and 
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it was these orders whose execution he came to 
verify and hasten their effect. 

The hights on which we behold Toulon, be- 
ing in the midst of its half-oriental gardens and 
bathing its feet in the sea, are scarcely passed; 
the General descends from his carriage with the 
two young men, plunges in the midst of a vine- 
yard, where he perceives some pieces of cannon 
ranged behind a kind of breastwork. Bonaparte 
looks around him and could not divine what 
was passing. The General enjoyed a moment 
the astonishment of his chief of battalion, then 
turning with a smile of satisfaction toward his 
aiddecamp : 

“Dupas,” said he, “are these our batteries?” 

“ Yes, General,” replied the latter. 

“ And our park?” 

“It is four paces off.” 

“ And our hot shot?” 

“They are heating at the neighboring county 
seat.” 

Bonaparte had not been able to believe his 
eyes, but he was obliged to believe his ears. 
He measures the space with the practiced eye 
of a strategist, and it is a league and a half at 
least from the battery to the city. At first he 
thought the General wished, as they say in the 
language of the college and of war, to try his 
young chief of battalion; but the gravity with 
which Cartaux continues his dispositions leave 
no doubt. Then he hazards an observation on 
the distance, and manifests the fear that the hot 
shot will not reach the city. 

“Do you think so?” said Cartaux. 

“I am afraid of it, General,” replied Bona- 
parte; “it is better, before embarrassing one’s self 
with hot bullets, to try a cold one in order to 
be certain of the range.” 

Cartaux finding the idea ingenious, made 
them load and fire a piece; and while he looked 
at the walls of the city for the effect on which 
the shot would produce, Bonaparte showed him, 
about a thousand steps before him, the ball 
which cut the olive-trees, furrowed the earth, 
ricocheted, and lost itself at scarcely one-third 
the distance which the general-in-chief had ex- 
pected to see it strike. 

The proof was conclusive; but Cartaux did 
not wish to yield, and pretended that the “aris- 
tocrats of Marseilles had spoiled the powder.” 

However, whether spoiled or not, the powder 
would not carry any farther, and it was neces- 
sary to adopt some other measures. They re- 
turned to head-quarters: Bonaparte asked for a 
plan of Toulon, spread it on the table, and after 
having studied a moment the situation of the 
city and the different works which defended it, 
from the redoubt built on the summit of Mount 





Faron, which commands it as far as Forts La- 
malgue and Malbouquet, which protects his 
right and left, the young chief of battalion 
placed his finger on a new redoubt raised by 
the English, and said with the rapidity and 
precision of genius, “ There is Toulon.” 

Cartaux in his turn comprehends nothing of 
the matter; he has taken the words of Bona- 
parte literally, and turning toward Dupas, his 
confident : 

“Tt appears,” said he, “that Captain Cannon’s 
forte is not geography.” 

It was the first surname of Bonaparte; we 
shall see how he came afterward by that of 
Little Corporal. 

At that moment the representative of the 
people, Gasparin, entered. Bonaparte had heard 


| him spoken of, not only as a true, loyal, and 


brave patriot, but also as a man of good sense 
and quick apprehension. The chief of the bat- 
talion goes right to him: 

“Citizen representative,” said he to him, “I 
am chief of the battalion of artillery. By the 
absence of General Dutheil and the wounding 
of General Dumartin, this arm is under my 
direction. I demand that no one shall meddle 
with me, or I will answer for nothing.” 

“Well, who are you, to answer for such an 
affair?” demanded the representative of the peo- 
ple, astonished at seeing a young man of twenty- 
three years speaking to him in such a manner 
and with so much assurance. 

“Who am I?” replied Bonaparte, drawing him 
into one corner and speaking to him in a low 
tone; “I am a man who understand my busi- 
ness, thrown among men who are ignorant of 
theirs. Ask of the general-in-chief his plan of 
battle, and you will see whether I am right or 
wrong.” 

The young officer spoke with such confidence 
that Gasparin did not hesitate an instant. 
“General,” said he, approaching Cartaux, “ the 
representatives of the people desire that in three 
days you should submit to them your plan of 
battle.” 

“You have only to wait three minutes,” re- 
plied Cartaux, “and I will give it to you.” 

Quickly the General seated himself, took a 
pen and wrote on a fly-leaf that famous plan 
of a campaign which has become a model of its 
kind. Here it is: 

“The commander of artillery will storm Tou- 
lon three days, at the end of which I will at- 
tack it in three columns, and will capture it. 

“CARTAUX.” 

The plan was sent to Paris and placed in the 
hands of the Committee on Fortifications. The 
Committee found it much more piquant than 
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wise, Cartaux was recalled and Dagommier sent 
in his place. 

The new general found, on arriving, all his 
dispositions made by the young chief of artillery. 
It was one of those sieges where strength and 
courage could do nothing at first, and where 
cannon and strategy must prepare every thing. 
There was not a corner of the field where artil- 
lery did not meet artillery. It sounded from all 
sides like a terrible storm whose lightnings in- 
tersected; it thundered from the hight of the 
mountains and from the top of the walls; it 
resounded from the plain and from the sea, and 
was described as a tempest and a volcano. It 
was in the midst of this net-work of flame that 
the representatives of the people wished to make 
a change in one of the batteries established by 
Bonaparte; the movement had already begun 
when the young chief of artillery arrived, and 
had every thing put in its place again. The 
representatives of the people attempted to make 
some observations. “Attend to your own busi- 
ness as deputies,” said Bonaparte to them, “and 
let me manage the artillery. That battery is 
rightly placed, and [ will answer for it with 
my head.” 

The general attack began on the 16th of De- 
cember. From that time the siege was only a 
long assault. On the 17th, in the morning, the 
besiegers seized Pas de Leidet and Croix Faron; 
at noon they drove out the allies from the re- 
doubt Saint Andre, from Forts Pomets and 
Saint Antoine; toward evening, lighted at the 
same time by the storm and the cannon, the 
republicans entered the English redoubt, and 
there, having accomplished his object, regarding 
himself master of the city, Bonaparte, wounded 
in the thigh by a bayonet thrust, said to Gen- 
eral Dagommier, wounded by two shots, one in 
the knee, the other in the arm, and sinking 
from exhaustion and fatigue, “Go and rest, Gen- 
eral; we will capture Toulon, and you can sleep 
there day after to-morrow.” 

On the 18th Forts l’Eguillette and Balagnier 
were taken and their batteries directed on Ton- 
lon. At sight of many houses which took fire, 
the whistling of bullets, which furrowed the 
streets, a misunderstanding arose among the 
allied troops. 

Then the besiegers, who gazed upon the city 
and the harbor, saw the conflagration spreading 
in many places which they had not attacked; 
the English, who had determined to leave, had 
set fire to the arsenal, the marine stores, and 
the French vessels which they were not able to 
take away. At the sight of the flames a gen- 
eral cry was raised; the whole army demanded 
to be led to the assault, but it was too late; the 





English commenced to embark under the fire 
of the batteries, abandoning those who had be- 
trayed France for them, whom they had in turn 
betrayed. Meanwhile night came on. The 
flames which were rising in many points were 
extinguished amid great uproar; the galley- 
slaves broke their chains and helped to put out 
the fires kindled by the English. 

The next day, the 19th, the republican army 
entered the city, and that night, as Bonaparte 
had predicted, the general-in-chief slept at 
Toulon. 

Dagommier did not forget the services of the 
young chief of the battalion of artillery, who, 
twelve days after the capture of the city, re- 
ceived the commission of brigadier-general. Here 
History takes him to her embrace, no more to 
part from him. 

We now accompany Bonaparte, with precise 
and rapid steps, in the career which he ran as 
Commander-in-Chief, Consul, Emperor, and out- 
law; then after having seen the rapid meteor 
reappear and shine a moment on the throne to 
which he had been elected by the French nation, 
we will follow him to that isle where he has 
gone to die, as we have been to take him from 
that one where he was born. 


—°c Coe—_ 


GLEN CARRYL’S WOOING. 
A BALLAD. 





BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD, 





THE lord of Glen Varryl 
Is up and away, 

With his trusty blood-hounds, 
Ere the dawning of day; 


Blithe soundeth his bugle 
O’er mountain and mere, 

And merrily tracks he 
The timid dun deer. 


The red evening light 

Burns along the dim sky; 
Now homeward the lord 

Of Glen Carry] should hie. 


O’erwearied, his hounds, 
With their muzzles of gore, 

Can track the dun deer 
Through the forest no more. 


The lord of Glen Carryl 
Is loitering still, 

Nor looks he to valley, 
Nor looks he to hill, 


But the bonny wee lassie 
That smiles at his side ; 

And the lord of Glen Carryl 
Would make her his bride. 
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O, fair are the towers Now lone stands the cottage, 
Of Glen Carry] to see, Deserted for aye, 
But lonesome its halls are, By the daughter fair blooming 
Dear lassie, to me, And father so gray. 
For miss I from dawning In the halls of Glen Carryl 
Till the eve star is bright, Are feasting and mirth, 
The smile of sweet woman, And sweet woman’s smile 
The heart's holiest light. Gilds their desolate hearth. 
O, short is the wooing eocoe 
When lovers are bold, 
With scutcheons of honor HELEN AND MARY. 





And coffers of gold. 


True Love is no laggard, 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 





Delay is his bane; “ NonsEnsz, Helen; there 's no reason 
And the fleet spirit fled, Why you should remain alone; 

Who shall track him again? Nothing in the world to hinder— 
But low speaks the lassie Every moment is your own: 

With blushes and sighs, You can lounge, or walk, or visit, 
While the lids softly droop Taking comfort as you go; 


Come and see me often, Helen, 


O’er her bonny blue eyes. 
I am seldom out, you know. 


O look from your towers! 
What poor hamlet you see; 
There a sire, gray and tottering, 
Is waiting for me. 


Household cares are so engrossing, 
And my children are so smail, 

I have very little freedom, 
Scarcely time to make a call; 


No banners proud waving But there 's nothing to prevent you, 
My lineage tell, ’T is no task to grant this boon; 
No minstrels ¢he praise Come and see me often, Helen, 
Of my forefathers swell. Come and see me very soon.” 
No costly fair garments “True, no children cling around me, 
Around me I fold, Claiming mother’s love and care; 
And wreathed in my tresses Though no household cares distract me, 
No jewels behold. Duties spring up every-where. 
O, lover, brave lover, In such times as these, dear Mary, 
No bride should I be; Want at many a threshold stands ; 
But riches and titles There is work to do in plenty— 
Are worthy of thee! Could I sit with folded hands? 
O, lassie, dear lassie, Those brave men who have gone forward 
No minstrel you need, For our country’s flag to fight, 
Nor banners proud waving Need warm garments to protect them 
As valor's high meed. Through the wintery day and night. 
No riches I ask, Women’s hands must labor for them; 
But the riches that lie Women’s hearts must send good cheer 
In your soul's treasury hid, To the homes where widows languish; 
Save from love's jealous eye. Soothing many an orphan’s tear. 
Those jewels of feeling Mary, I 've no heart to visit; 
That angels have stored, I'm not idle, though you say 
More precious by far I have plenty leisure moments, 
Than this earth can afford. Duties spring up every day. 
O, come to my heart, then, Here are soldiers’ socks to finish; 
And come to my hall, Coverlets to baste and tack; 
Its wealth and its splendor Slippers waiting for the binding; 
Awaiteth you, all. Shirts and blankets yet to pack. 
Your father, gray father, While brave men have left their firesides 
In safety shall rest, To endure want, woe, and pain, 
And his last failing hours We should practice self-denial 
By devotion be blessed. Till sweet Peace returns again. 
O, low speaks the lover, When these troublous times are over, 
And loud pleads her heart! When with palms we deck the brow 
Ah Reason, when Love speaks, I will come and see you, Mary, 





Successless thou art! Every day; but, O, not now.” 
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MOUNT HERMON—THE SCENE OF THE 
TRANSFIGURATION. 





EDITORIAL, 





HE Valley of the Jordan is bounded on the 
east by a range of mountains distinguished 
both for the grandeur of its scenery and its 
connection with sacred history. This range 
commences with Hermon, or Anti-Libanus, and 
extends north, skirting the eastern borders of 
the half tribe of Manasseh and the greater part 
of the tribe of Gad. 

It has generally been supposed that the 
transfiguration of our Lord took place upon 
Mount Tabor. Ancient tradition placed it there, 
and at a very early age a monastery was erected 
upon the summit of Tabor to commemorate the 
event, and to mark the spot where it was sup- 
posed to have occurred. But the only reason 
for supposing this was that Tabor was the 
highest mountain peak in Galilee, and its sur- 
rounding beauties were unequaled in magnitude 
and grandeur. Our Savior at that time was 
prosecuting his ministry at Cesarea Philippi, 
and it is simply said he “ went up into a mount- 
ain,” and that “on the next day” he “came 
down from the hill.” Tabor was fifty miles dis- 
tant, and there is no evidence that he made 
such a journey. Every thing indicates that the 
mountain was nigh at hand—in the immediate 
vicinity of Cesarea. Thus the approximate 
locality of the scene of the transfiguration is 
already ascertained. 

Now, within six miles of the Ancient Cesarea 
Philippi stands Mount Paneas, a spur of Mount 
Hermon, which shoots out into the plain of 
Jordan. The geography of the country, and the 
facts given in the sacred narrative, combine to 
fix this as the identical locality of that scene in 
which the divine Redeemer drew around him 
the concentrated light and glory of the resur- 
rection body, and caused it to fall upon the 
dazzled vision of his three disciples. 

The common name Lebanon is given to the 
parallel ranges which lie on either side of the 
Valley of ‘the Jordan. The word Lebanon sig- 
nifies in Hebrew the white mountain. Volney 
says “the mountain consists of a hard calcare- 
ous stone, of a whitish color.” Dr. Robinson 
says that it consists of whitish limestone, and 
that the rocky surface as it reflects the light 
exhibits a whitish aspect. Hermon is called by 
the Arabs Jebel es-Sheikh, that is, the elder 
mountain, or the old man’s mountain. It de- 





rives this name from the fancied resemblance 
between its snow-capped summit and the hoary | 


head of an old man. It is said to be capped | 
Vou. XXII.—24 


with snow during the whole year. The point 
of perpetual congelation in that latitude is 
about 11,000 feet. Kitto assumes 12,000 feet 
as the probable hight of Hermon. 

But the reader must not infer that these 
mountains are a naked, bald, and dreary deso- 
lation, Their recesses are said to contain not 
only some of the most beautiful scenery, but 
also some of the richest tracts of land any 
where to be found in Palestine. As the trav- 
eler proceeds from the bed of the river he grad- 
ually ascends till, at some seven or eight hund- 
red feet above, he finds himself upon a broad 
plateau of the most extraordinary fertility and 
beauty. It is in many places clothed with 
thick forests and diversified with verdant slopes 
or broken with deep and rugged ravines. As 
we ascend this beauty and fertility insensibly 
fade, and when within about four miles of the 
summit the explorer enters the region of eternal 
barrenness. 

The mountains of Lebanon are celebrated in 
the Scripture for their lofty cedars, pines, and 
other evergreens, for their luxuriant vineyards and 
delicious wines, for their fragrant plants, cool 
fountains, living springs, and flowing streams. 
There, too, the “great eagles” spread their 
wings and the wild beasts raven for their prey. 
The sides of the hills are in many places 
terraced and cultivated with great care. 

The Valley of Jordan was divided into two 
parts, the Upper and Lower. The Upper, or 
el-huleh, as it is called by the Arabs, has its 
southern limit at Lake Merom, or the “ waters 
of Merom,” as it is called in the Scripture. 
And here is the scene in our engraving. The 
waters of the northern limit, and the thread 
of the river along the bottom of the plain 
above, are indistinctly defined by the artist. 
On the right, however, the spur of the mount- 
ain is prominent in the foreground, while the 
hoary crest of Hermon rises grandly in the 
distance. 

Such was the scene of the Savior’s transfigu- 
ration, where the vision of glorified humanity 
was revealed to human eyes. 

In later years this whole region has been 
desolated by the bloody contests between the 
Maronites and Druzes. The former is made up 
of the debris of an old sect professing Christi- 
anity, but now pretty thoroughly heathenized; 
the latter is a sect of Mohammedans. Our 
readers will recollect the bloody scenes enacted 
here only a few years since. It is sad to see a 
country toward which Nature has been so prolific 
in her bounty, and which has connected with it 
such sacred historical associations, so desolated 
and ruined. 
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THE SONG OF THE SOUL. 





BY MRS. ELLEN C. HOWARTH. 





Way didst thou put into my hands the lyre, 
And fill my soul with music, Lord of song? 
O why endow me with thy gift of fire, 
Yet keep its sweetest utterance still so long? 
Oft have I waked the soft, voluptuous strain, 
Fanning to flame the passionate desire ; 
Oft thrown glad words of mirth, like silver rain, 
On human hearts; oft wreathed the minstrel wire 
With richest blooms; and yet its deepest thrill 
Rings in my heart unbreathed, unspoken still. 


Oft have I made the bridal feasting gay, 

And waked glad music on the moonlit wave; 
Oft cheered the wanderer with a fireside lay, 

And bent the willow o’er the loved one’s grave; 
Oft stirr'd the merry musie of the dance, 

The bacchanalian revelry inspired ; 
Oft sung in lady’s bower the old romance, 

And many a heart to deeds heroic fired ; 
And yet my lyre hath one mysterions thrill 
Which haunts my soul devoid of utterance still. 


Oft have I sung the maiden to her rest, 
And soothed the pilgrim as he passed along; 
Oft hushed the babe upon its mother’s breast, 


And made the humble hearth-stone glad with song; 


And oft upon Columbia's lofty hills 
Victorious strains of glad rejoicing poured ; 

And yet the song which in my bosom thrills, 
Responds not to the triumphs of the sword. 

O, my loved country, I have striv’n in vain, 

I can not sing for thee my loftiest strain ! 


Hark! in my soul there rings a bugle blast; 
The chord hath utterance, and the lofty tone 
Breaks in glad music from my lips at last, 
Chanting the praises of the great Unknown. 
O most unworthy, most unblest was I, 
To waste on earthly things thy gift of fire! 
My soul was filled with music from the sky, 
Yet I to human passions touched the lyre, 
The minstrel lyre, whose deep melodious rings 
Should wake hosannas to the King of kings. 


—oc CO Co—. 


THE RAIN DROP. 





A LITTLE particle of rain, 

That from the parting cloud descended, 
Was heard thus idly to complain— 

“My brief existence now is ended, 
Outcast alike of earth and sky, 
Useless to live, unknown to die.” 


It chanced to fall into the sea, 

And there an open shell received it; 
In after years how rich was he 

Who from its prison-house released it! 
The drop of rain had formed a gem, 
To deck a monarch’s diadem. 





REPOSE. 





BY LIZZIE MACE M’FARLAND,. 





Very softly the moonlight falls 

On the bare, unpapered walls; 
Scarcely the cricket’s chirp is heard, 
Scarcely the forest leaf is stirred. 
On parent pillow one curly head, 
Two in the little trundle-bed; 
Supper scant forgotten now, 

Sleep has smoothed each troubled brow; 
Think not of the father buried low, 
Killed in the war a year ago. 

Very softly the moonlight falls 

On the bare, unpapered walls; 
Candle in socket has flickered down, 


Scorched are the wings of the miller brown; 


Still by the table in silence dread 
Sits the mother with bended head, 
On her lap a tattered frock, 

In her basket a@ mended sock; 
Stiffened fingers the needle press, 
Children have had their last caress. 
Very softly the moonlight falls 

On the bare, unpapered walls. 


—<c Coe-— 


DREAMING. 





BY FELICIA H. ROSS. 





I sit in the evening shadows 
Dreaming all alone 

Of the ones who have gone before me, 
Of those I called my own; 

And shadowy forms are near me, 
They bend with looks of love 

O’er the step where I am sitting— 
They are angels from above. 


The shadows are deepening round me, 
The roses have died in the west, 

The stars are bespangling the heavens, 
The birdling has sought its nest, 

And my hand is still clasped gently 
By an unseen spirit hand, 

And my brow still in the gloaming 
By the snow-white wings is fanned 


Their voices with dreamy sweetness 
Breathe into my listening ear 
Of a home of exceeding brightness, 
My drooping heart to cheer; 
And as I hear enchanted, 
My heart grows strong again 
To tread the path more firmly 
That leadeth from mortal ken. 


I pray my Heavenly Father 
He will give me always grace 

That I falter not, nor weary 
Till I stand before his face; 

And if there be thorns in the pathway 
I may not turn aside, 

But at length, with all the dear ones, 
Be a spirit glorified. 
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Brripinre Gabined. 


Man’s Lot rn THE Env or Days.—" But go thou thy 
way till the end be: for thou shalt rest, and stand in thy 
lot at the end of the days.” Dan. xii, 13. 

Though we frequently fail to affix the right history 
to prophecy, we may always succeed in getting that 
which, after all, is more important—the general truth 
which it either contains or suggests. It would be well 
if prophetic interpreters displayed as much solicitude 
to develop the great truths which are the life of the 
world, as to rend vails, burst seals, and disclose those 
“times and seasons which the Father hath put in his 
own power.” Events belong to periods and places. 
Moral truths are for all ages and for all souls. Like 
sun, and air, and dew, they have a vital connection 
with all. 

There are, manifestly, stupendous events predicted in 
this book—events whose visions seem so to perplex 
and confound the prophet that he exclaims, “O my 
Lord, what shall be the end of these things?” To 
moderate his solicitude and calm his excited spirit, a 
Divine voice speaks to him and says, “Go thou thy 
way till the end be: for thou shalt stand in thy lot at 
the end of the days.” It is my intention to notice, 
with the utmost condensity that I can, a few of the gen- 
eral truths in their consecutive order, which are here 
suggested. 

I. THAT THE HISTORY OF HUMANITY IS THE HIS- 
TORY OF GREAT EVENTS. Daniel felt this now. We 
attempt no explanation, at present, of the events which 
are here symbolized. All we say is, that they impress 
us—as we think they must impress every ordinary 
reader—with the idea of their greatness. When I use 
the word great in connection with the incidents of hu- 
man history, I use it, of course, in its relative sense. 
There are events great to other beings that are not so 
to us. The fall of a dew-drop upon a tiny leaf is noth- 
ing to us, but is a tremendous catastrophe to its teem- 
ing insect population. On the other hand, events 
which are great to men, which agitate empires and 
shake society to its heart, may be too insignificant to 
wake a ripple upon the sea of angelic history. To the 
infinite One, events, of course, are nothing. But there 
are circumstances in the history of our race which we 
feel to be great, inasmuch as they have exercised a 
mighty influence upon our character and destiny. The 
expulsion of our first parents from Eden; the transla- 
tion of Enoch; the Deluge; the call of Abraham; the 
giving of the law; the exodus of the Jews and their 
entrance into the promised land; the erection of the 
Temple; the mission of Christ and the ministries of 
the apostles; the ecclesiastical intrigues of Constantine; 
the discovery of printing; the Reformation; the birth 





of the “inductive method;” the sanguinary enormities 
and the revolutionary movements of Napoleon; these 
are specimens of a few of the events that are emphatic- 
ally great in our history. But greater events seem yet 
before us. The past are but dim shadows of the futuré: 
Far off, in the after-periods, hope discovers a world of 
“good things to come;” and imagination hears the 
resurrection trump, the crash of dissolving systems, 
the piercing shrieks of the false, and the triumphant 
shouts of the true. These events, whether they start 
from the free moral developments of man, or the in- 
terposition of the Eternal, or from a concurrence of 
both, are highly useful to our corrupt world. They 
break its monotony, they prevent it from sinking into 
the dead torpor of sin. Like the blast of eternal 
trumpets, they startle humanity to action and to 
thought. 

II. THAT, IN ALL AGES, THESE EVENTS HAVE BEEN 
SOURCES OF PERPLEXITY TO MANKIND. Our prophet, 
in the context, appears confounded. Jacob, in his ad- 
ventures; Job, in his affliction; Asaph, in his thought- 
ful observations; and the disciples, on the ascension of 
their Lord; only manifested the same perplexity that 
thoughtful men of all generations have experienced. 
This perplexity arises partly from intellectual and 
partly from moral causes. So vast are these events in 
their extent, so complex in their nature, so remote in 
their origin and issues, and so intricate and interwoven 
in their relations and bearings, that our limited reason 
can not possibly interpret them. We can only see a 
few links in that chain which connects the two eter- 
nities—catch a few detached sentences of that profound 
argument that commenced before the first man lived, 
and which will not be finished till the books of the 
last judgment have been closed. But in addition to 
this mental incapacity, there is moral incongruity. Ever 
do we judge by comparison. We look at others through 
the medium of our own dispositions; and these dispo- 
sitions are canons by which we interpret their conduct. 
It is impossible to understand the history of one with 
whose governing motives we have nothing in common. 
The conduct of the truly disinterested must ever ‘be 
an insoluble enigma to the really selfish. Hence Jeshs 
was not known by his age, nor were the apostles. 
“The world,” said they, “knoweth us not.” Hence, 
too, the world changes its judgment of certain men as 
it changes its own moral sympathies, and thus the 
martyrs of one age become the heroes of another. 
This, then, is another and a chief cause of our per- 
plexity amid God’s operations. Our want of moral 
sympathy with him inwraps his throne in “clouds and 
darkness.” Had we that love which is the sovereign 
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element in the Divine character—the “unction from 
the Holy One"—we should “know all things”—have 
@ spiritual insight of the spring of all—the heart of 
God. 

III. THAT THERE WILL COME A PERIOD WHEN ALL 
THESE EVENTS WILL MEET IN A SOLEMN CRISIS. “ The 
end of the days.” Scripture abounds with references 
to this period. The twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew 
may be taken as a specimen of its revelations, touch- 
ing the principle, process, and phenomena of that stu- 
pendous juncture toward which the history of our 
world is tending. Independent of Biblical testimony, 
however, there are other considerations which urge us 
to a faith in this coming catastrophe. There are the 
universal forebodings of humanity. Before the eye of 
every conscience there has flitted, with more or less 
distinctness, the terrible scene of some final day. In 
all ages and lands, human souls have seen within dim 
visions, and heard within inarticulate prophecies, of 
this period. As the dark side of the pillar which 
turned on the Egyptians and infolded them in gloom 
as they rushed into the Red Sea, foretold them of the 
retribution that was just at hand, so these native ap- 
prehendings of universal man foreshadow this on-com- 
ing crisis. Again, there are our moral reasonings. The 
notions of justice which we have within us—whether 
inbred or imparted it matters not—force us to believe 
that this world will not always go on developing con- 
tradictions in the conditions of men. If innocence is 
ever to suffer and virtue to be oppressed, while de- 
pravity luxuriates and wickedness reigns; if the most 
sacred rights of humanity, and the sublimest truths of 
God, are always to be prostituted to the contemptible 
ends of filthy lucre and vain ambition, then I confess 
that I discover not that justice of the great Ruler 
which is indispensable to awaken my reverence, win 
my confidence, and engage my heart. It seems to me 
that religion stands or falls with a belief in this crisis. 
If it come not, I see no justice in God. If I see no 
justice in him, I can not love him; and if I love him 
not, I have no religion, for religion is love. More- 
over, there is analogy. All things here seem to have 
their ultimate crisis. The seed deposited in the soil 
passes from stage to stage till it reaches a certain point, 
and then decays. So with animal life; so, history 
shows, with human institutions; and so, science shows, 
with the physical globe itself. Yes, my brother, all 
these considerations, combined with Scripture testi- 
mony, assure us that “the end of days” will come; 
when all the earnest thoughts that good men of every 
age scattered over the great field of humanity shall 
reach its harvest state; when all the events of time, 
which, like streams, have burst from a thousand hills, 
and swollen into a stupendous river by the concurrent 
eyents of mighty ages, shall reach the shore, touch the 
wave, and be absorbed in the great ocean of eternity; 
when all the bright epochs of time, which, like stars, 
have been glimmering with their pale and chilly rays 
from the benighted firmament of the race, shall be lost 
in the refulgence of a sun that shall rise to set no 
more. Time is “an isthmus between two eternities,” 
and ever is the surrounding ocean making on it fresh 
incursions. Fragment after fragment its sweeping 
surges bear away, and, in ‘the end of days,” it shall 
be ingulfed and lost forever. 





IV. THAT. AT THIS SOLEMN CRISIS, THE GOOD MAN 
WILL APPEAR IN HIS OWN PERSON, AND HIS APPRO- 
PRIATE POSITION. “Thou shalt stand in thy lot.” 1. 
He will appear in his own person. Thou, Daniel, the 
very same being whose soul is now perplexed with my 
government, shalt stand. Of all existences on this 
earth, spiritual existence alone retains its identity. The 
great law of physical change is constantly transform- 
ing vegetable into animal life, and the animal into the 
vegetable again. These two systems of existences are 
ever passing and repassing into each other. Not so 
with souls. Amid the revolutions of centuries they 
retain their identity. No soul is absorbed in another, 
nor is any absorbed in God. I shall not only ever be, 
but ever be myself, after ages have swept over my 
grave, and the day of judgment be as far behind me 
as the creation of Adam is now. I “shall stand” 
somewhere in the universe, in the full consciousness 
of my identity, feeling that I am the same being that 
I was when a child in my parents’ home, or a man in 
the busy scenes of earthly life. 2. He will appear in 
his appropriate position. The word “lot” here probably 
refers to the division of Canaan among the twelve 
tribes. Each tribe had its lot, or portion. The proper 
lot of a being is that sphere of life whose circumstan- 
ces are congruous with his moral character, constitu- 
tional tendencies, and intellectual powers. Were we 
unacquainted with the real facts of the case, we should 
always infer a man’s character and power from his 
circumstances. In traveling through a strange country, 
whenever we beheld a magnificent mansion, located in 
one of “nature’s choicest spots,” we should conclude 
that it was the home of some great saint and sage; 
and on the other hand, wherever we descried some 
miserable hovel, we should infer that it was the cell of 
some vile imp or fool. Facts, however, contradict what 
would be our antecedent conclusions. Man here has 
not his lot—is not here found in “his own place;” but 
in the coming crisis it will be so; each will have his 
lot—his outward circumstances corresponding with the 
character and capacity of his inner self. 3. His ap- 
propriate position will be one of rest. ‘Thou shalt rest.” 
This rest will not be that of unconsciousness or inac- 
tion, but a rest from intellectual anxiety, worldly toil, 
domestic cares and perplexities, spiritual conflict, and 
general suffering. 

My brother, art thou perplexed with the ways of 
God? Are things occurring which clash with thy most 
fundamental ideas of justice? Are there problems of 
mighty import pressing on thine anxious soul? Do 
the visions unfolded to thy mind cause thee, at times, 
to exclaim with the prophet, ‘‘O my Lord, what shall 
be the end of these things?” I say to thee, thou anx- 
ious spirit, Go thou thy way through the straight, 
though often rugged, way of duty; move on with a 
firm and confiding step, till “the end be.” There is 
an end, my brother. The darkening clond will not 
always spread over thy head its gloomy shadow, nor 
will the confounding whirlwind always bewilder thee 
on thy path. “Go thou thy way till the end,” and 
thou shalt rest—rest in holy faith and love, and “stand 
in thy lot at the end of days”—have a position that 
will give scope to thy every power, meet thine every 
want, and rise superior to thy highest aspiration and 
wish ! 
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Boies anf Queries. 


Sizes oF Narrs.—In the August number of the Re- 
pository I see the inquiry, “ Why are nails designated 
by the terms sixpenny, eightpenny, etc.?” As I am 
not aware that the question has ever been answered, I 
thought I would send you what I believe to be a true 
solution of the mystery. I am a native of Sheffield, 
England, where immense quantities of nails are man- 
ufactured. When a boy they used to be sold in small 
quantities by the hundred; and the terms fourpenny, 
sixpenny, etc., referred to such nails as were sold at 
fourpence, sixpence, etc., per hundred nails. The length 
of the nails of that day, that were so designated, was 
exactly the same with nails that are now known by 
those designations 

While on the nail question, I will endeavor to cor- 
rect a mistake respecting the origin of cut nails. My 
memory reaches very nearly to the commencement of 
the present century, and when a little boy I used, on 
my way to school, to go by a factory where finishing 
brads were made out of sheet iron. Cut tacks, such as 
are now in universal use, were made at the same fac- 
tory, and the small size—about like our four ounce 
tacks—were sold at that early day as low as four- 
pence English—say eight cents—per bona fide thousand. 
The name of the manufacturer was Enoch Dickinson. 
How long he had been in business when I first knew 
him I can not tell; but he was an old man when I 
was a boy. 

Heavy cut nails in England have never been much 
used in consequence of their absurd attempts to make 
them as much like a wrought nail as possible, and also 
their futile attempts to make them tough enough to 
clinch. This seems hardly a subject for the Ladies’ 
Repository; but as the question was asked there, I 
suppose it is proper to answer it. 

SAMUEL SCANTLEBERY. 


Op CapiToL InscripTions.—There were three en- 
trances to the old State-House, over each of which was 
a stone slab with an inscription engraved on it. Two 
of these slabs are now in the basement of the present 
State-House, but the fate of the other is not known. 
The one placed over the west door measures five feet 
and two inches long, and two feet, nine and one-half 
inches wide. Inscribed on it are the following lines, 
taken from pp. 299 and 301, of Barlow's Columbiad, 
Philadelphia, 1807, 4to: 


“‘ Equality of rights is nature's plan, 
And following nature is the march of man. 
Based on its rock of right your empire lies, 
On walls of wisdom let the fabric rise: 
Preserve your principles, their force unfold, 
Let nations prove them and let kings behold. 
Equality your first firm grounded stand ; 
Then free election, then your federal band ; 
This holy triad should forever shine, 
The great compendium of all rights divine; 
Creed of all schools, whence youth by millions draw 
Their theme of right, their decalogue of law, 
Till men shall wonder—in these codes inured— 
How wars were made, how tyrants were endured.” 





In following the printed copy the workman had cut 
the word “federal” in the eighth line before it was 
noticed by the State agent for the erection of public 
buildings, who, being a strong Democrat, had the word 
filled up and “union” inscribed in its place. Time 
has done its work in erasing the substitute, and the 
original word is now clearly defined. 

The slab which was over the south door was similar 
in its appearance and size to the one already described. 
It also contained a quotation from the Columbiad, but 
what the lines were is not at present known. The east- 
ern door was the entrance from the yard, and the slab 
over it was not so large as the others—it being of the 
same length, but only one foot and ten inches wide. 
On it is the following motto, furnished by William 
Ludlow, then State agent of public buildings: — 

“General good, the object of legislation, 
Perfected by a knowledge of man’s wants, 
And nature's abounding means applied by 


Establishing principles opposed to poly.” 
M. 





SpeLuing Matcues.—I apprehend that spelling 
matches are quite an ‘“ American institution;” at least 
I can say from experience that they are very common 
in the Western States of the Union, and I have wit- 
nessed them in Canada, but have never heard of any 
thing similar to them on this side of the Atlantic. 

The “laws by which they are conducted” are very 
simple: they are generally held in the district school- 
house—often a log hut—under the superintendence of 
the schoolmaster or mistress, who, taking a spelling- 
book, gives a word from it to the first in the row of 
scholars, and so on in rotation. When any scholar is 
unable to spell the word given him correctly, he sits 
down, the last one up being considered the victor. 
In some villages “spelling clubs” are formed, and 
prizes offered, which are contested for in the manner 
above described; and so proficient do the scholars be- 
come under this kind of training, that I would back 
the members of many a spelling club in the remote 
West against the like number of undergraduates from 
one of our universities. The writer has a distinct rec- 
ollection of joining in one of these spelling matches at 
a little village in Ohio some eight years since, and, 
notwithstanding he thought himself “well up” in or- 
thography, being ignominiously defeated by an arch- 
looking Buckeye damsel of twelve.—EZnglish Notes and 
Queries. 

Henry I, or Encuanp— Was he rightly surnamed 
Beauclerc?—In Cott. MSS. Vesp. F. III, will be found 
the signature of the learned Henry I, whick, unforta- 
nately for his reputation for learning, consists of 
mark, with “S. Henrici Regis” around it, in the hand 
of the same scribe who penned the document thus 
signed. The illiterate William Rufus wrote his name, 
and legibly, too; the learned Beauclere signs with a 
cross. His signature has not even the rugged grand- 
eur of Montmorency, who, being requested to sign, and 
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too much of a nobleman to be able to write, signed by 
slashing a cross on the parchment with the soldier's 
pen—his sword. _ HERMENTRUDE. 


StarcH.—Starch appears to have been introduced at 
the commencement of the reign of Elizabeth, when the 
wearing of lawn and cambric ruffs came into fashion, 
these becoming articles of attire having been previously 
made of fine Holland, and, therefore, requiring no 
compound to stiffen them. It is recorded that when 
the queen “ had ruffs made thereof—lawn and cambric— 
for her own princely wearing, there was none in En- 
gland could tell how to starch them; but the queen 
made special means for some women that could starch ;” 
and Mrs. Guilham, wife of the royal coachman, was 
the first starcher. In the year 1564, Frow Vander 
Plasse condescended to leave her native marshes in 
Flanders and settle in London, where she gave lessons 
in the gentle art of clear starching at the moderate 
price of five pounds per lesson, with an additional fee 
of twenty shillings for instruction in the mystery of 
converting the “wheat-flour, bran, and sometimes 
roots” into “that liquid matter which they call starch.” 
(Stubbes.) 

This article was made of all hues; in the reign of 
James I, yellow was the fashionable color, and we, or 
rather our ancestors, were indebted to the notorious 
Mrs. Turner, said to be the widow of a physician, the 
willing tool of that infamous clique who poisoned Sir 
Thomas Overbury in the Tower, for the introduction 
from France of that graceful tincture; and she it was, 
who was at once its alpha and omega; for its becoming 
known to the world of fashion, that she was executed 
in a “yellow starched tiffany ruff and cuff,” that abso- 
lute monarch decreed that his subjects should no more 
be clad in so infamous a hue, and “ yellow starch and 
wheeled fardingales were cried down.” (Killegrew, 
1615.) H. 8. G. 


Literary AyeEcpotEes.—In a French work entitled 
Curiosités Littéraires, which I recently picked up, I 
found the two following anecdotes, which I now send 
you in an English form: 

1. “When Dr. Johnson was compiling his celebrated 
Dictionary of the English Language, he wrote to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, asking its readers if any of 
them could furnish him with the etymology of the word 
curmudgeon. The query soon met with a reply, and 
the information received was entered in his work as 
follows: ‘Curmudgeon, subs., faulty mode of pronounc- 
ing ceur méchant—anonymous correspondent.’ The 
sentence was soon copied into another English diction- 
ary thus: ‘Curmudgeon, from the French words ceur— 
anonymous—and méchant—correspondent.’ 

2. ‘Pope, in one of his notes on Shakspeare’s play 
of Measure for Measure, mentions that the plot is 
taken from Cinthio’s Novels, dec. 8, nov. 5, i. e. 8th 
decade, novel 5th. Warburton, the critic, in his edi- 
tion of Shakspeare restores the abbreviations thus, 
December 8, November 5.” Is there any truth in the 
above anecdotes ? L. H. M. 

[As to the second we are not informed; but the first 
is strictly true. The dictionary referred to is that of 
Dr. John Ash—a copy of which is in our possession— 
published at London, in two volumes, in the year 1775. 
It is a curious work, exhibiting considerable ingenuity, 








but no great scholarship; and is remarkable only for 
the slang terms in common use in the author's time, 
and the obsolete words, which are inserted in their 
proper alphabetical place.] 


“ Brown Stupy.”—What is the origin of the phrase, 
“in a brown study?” R. T. 

“Brown study” has been supposed to be a corrup- 
tion of “brow study,” brow being here the eyebrow, 
in German aug-braun. Possibly, however, some light 
may be derived from viewing “brown study” in con- 
nection with the French “humeur brune,” which is lit- 
erally a brown humor or disposition; “ Avoir I’humeur 
brune,” to be of a somber, melancholy temperament. 
It is to be borne in mind that in French the substan- 
tive brune signifies nightfall, the gloomy time of day; 
“sur la brune,” toward evening; and also that in En- 
glish, brown—the adjective—is employed poetically in 
the sense of gloomy, “a browner horror.” (Pope, Cot- 
ton.) It is remarkable how the colors are used to ex- 
press various phases of human character and tempera- 
ment. Thus we have not only “brown study,” but 
“black melancholy,” “green and yellow melancholy,” 
“blue devils” and “blues,” “yellow stockings ’’—jeal- 
ousy—“ red hand ’— Walter Scott—and “ white feather,” 
etc. This query reminds us of an anecdote told of 
William Pulteney, Earl of Bath. During his absence 
from town his lady had ordered the white shelves in 
his library to be painted the color of mahogany. The 
Earl, on observing the change, said to his lady, “ Well, 
my friends will now generally find me in a brown 


study.” —Eng. Notes and Queries. 


MATERIALS.—When different materials are to be 
used or compounded to make something—as a pudding 
or an argument—what is the old English word by 
which such materials are signified? In our time we 
have materials, principles, components, elements, con- 
stituents, ingredients; but not one of these is English. 
Stuff is an ingredient, but it seems to apply chiefly to 
eases in which there is but one ingredient; as stuff for 
a coat or gown. How would a housewife of the time 
of Elizabeth have signified that she had been out to 
buy materials for the pudding? “Stuff for the pud- 
ding,” might have been understood; and no doubt, un- 
der the word garden-stuff, many different vegetables are 
signified. But where is the word which has the dis- 
tinctive force of ingredients in the plam-pudding? This 
very word is applied by Shakspeare; but the witches, 
who use it, were engaged, not upon common cookery, 
but upon what was in those days a scientific process. 
Perhaps the word was meant to work some terror, as 
one used by great alchemists and conjurors: if it can 
be proved to have been a common word, it is an an- 
swer to my query. But proof will be wanted. In re- 
cent times the word makings has gained, in England, 
a semi-slang currency. This seems to indicate the want 
of a real English word.—Zng. Notes and Queries. 


First NEWSPAPER IN AMERICA.—In the Repository 
for April, under the head of “ Historical Memoranda 
of Boston and Springfield,” it is stated that the first 
newspaper published in America was dated Boston, 
Tuesday, September 25, 1690. Bancroft, in his History 
U.8., Vol. III, page 374, says: “The Boston News- 
Letter, dated 24 April, 1704, was the first newspaper 
on the continent.” Who is right? R. S. B. 
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Bitehoarfi for Bhilfren. 


Sayines AND Dornas oF ANIMALS—OLD AND New FRIENDS; 
on, A Lesson FoR Boys.—In one of those calm and bright 
moonlight evenings which so often show themselves in the 
far-off country of Australia, a young horse lay upon the grass 
of an inclosed piece of ground, The hedges round him were 
made of the thorny bushes which are so abundant in that 
land, and which, from the length and thickness of their 
thorns, are called “Horrid Acacias."" They were not yet 
very high, for they had not been long planted, and they 
went round three sides of the little park, into which only 
the riding horses of the family were allowed to come. On 
the fourth side was a river, which glittered like silver in the 
moon's rays, and the whole air was scented by the sweet- 
smelling flowers of that part of the country. 

The horse was of a chestnut color, with a long mane and 
tail; his broad chest, his arched neck, his handsome eyes, 
shining coat, and beautiful shape, made him deserve the 
name of Paragon, which had been given to him by one of 
his young masters. He was a good-tempered, affectionate, 
and obedient horse; very full of play, and yet so gentle that 
his mistresses frequently rode him. His great faults were, 
that he often did things in a hurry, and suffered himself to 
be persuaded to do that which, if he had thought of it, he 
would have refused, because he knew it was wrong. 

As he lay upon the cool, soft grass, the young horse was 
startled at hearing a voice, which, though strange to him, 
spoke his own language. 

“How do you do, Paragon?’’ it said. He started up, 
looked round, and saw three other horses on the further side 
of the hedge, one of whom had raised himself above the rest, 
by putting his fore-feet on the top of a small gate. ‘We 
have ofter seen and admired you,’’ continued the speaker; 
“and we so much wish to have you among us that we are 
come to ask you to join us, and be happy for the rest of your 
life, No more hard work, but roaming where you please 
and when you please, and nobody whose leave you are obliged 
to ask. Will you come?” 

“T can not,” answered Paragon; ‘my master would not 
let me; besides which, my young lady wants me to carry her 
about.”’ 

‘That is all very fine,”’ said the stranger; ‘“‘ but the time 
will come when her brothers will take you out to hunt wild 
cattle; ride you till you are ready to drop; and your mouth 
will be cut by the bridle when they want you to turn round 
quickly, and your sides will bleed with the prickings of the 
spur; and very likely a great old bull will poke his horns 
into you and tear you open.” 

“That would be very shocking,” said Paragon, “but all 
my masters are very good to me, and would not put me in 
danger.” 

“They can not always help it,” continued the other horse; 
“but I and several others are waiting for you; we three have 
come here, and the rest are on the cther side of the hill. We 
have run away from our masters; and if you will come with us, 
you will be the best and most beautiful of all; we will show 
you delicious grass, just like green oats, and plenty of the 
juicy sow-thistle.”” ‘‘Do come and enjoy yourself with us,” 
exclaimed the other two. 

With such speeches as these poor Paragon was tempted, 
and began to doubt; he looked about him and said, “I can 
not get out, the gates are locked.” 

“Pooh!” said the tempters, “just put your feet on the top 
bar of the gate, and you will be over in a minute.” Rather 
wishing to show how clever he was, Paragon took the leap, 
and found himself at liberty on the hill-side. He was not 
so bad-hearted as quite to forget his old friends, and he 
turned to take another look; but his new companions said 
more sweet words to him, and so, thinking to himself that 
he could come back whenever he pleased, he joined the rest 





of the herd, who received him with praises and caresses, and 
they all galloped off together. 

When the horses thought they were too far from the farms 
of the neighborhood to be caught, they went at a slower pace; 
and Paragon found it such a delightful life that he forgot 
all whom he had left behind, and thought of nothing but 
pleasure. He was treated like a king, taken to the best 
pastures, where the grass was mixed with the sweetest wild 
flowers; if they crossed a river, his friends swam on each 
side of him to take care of him; if the wild dogs attacked 
them in the night, the other horses surrounded him and 
kept him safe; the best of every thing was given him; what 
he liked was always done; and when their frolics began he 
chose all the games. He was very fond of hide-and-seek and 
puss-in-the-corner; both of which were well suited to the 
forests of that country, where no bushes grow under the 
trees, and where the trunks are large enough to get behind 
them without being seen; and as he hid himself, and then 
rushed out upon his friends with a loud neigh, he praised 
himself for having come with such roving and jolly compan- 
ions. Very few, however, of his former friends would have 
known him, with his rough and dusty coat, his long mane 
flapping over his face, and his tail streaming out behind; 
and when he looked at himself in the rivers, he was quite 
shocked at his untidy appearance, and would have very much 
liked to have had a groom now and then to cut his hair 
away from his eyes and take the prickles off his sides. Also 
when it was wet weather, he wished for a nice dry stable. 
But he shook himself, snorted, and scampered away again. 
One very great amusement of the herd was to dash in among 
a number of the wild men and women who lived in some 
parts and scatter them; for these people were much afraid 
of them, and thought they were very large wild dogs, so un- 
used were they to the sight of horses. 

There was no end to the strange things which Paragon 
saw for the first time. O jonally they fi d into a 
herd of kangaroos, with their long hind legs, and their large 
tails, and their short fore legs. Then hundreds of parrots 
and cockatoos flew screaming over their heads, and they 
were often kept awake at night by the noise of the pigeons 
roosting in the trees above them. 

One day as Paragon was drinking some water out of a 
river, a very curious creature crawled out of a hole, and 
quite startled him. ‘What is that?’ he cried to a friend 
standing near him. “Men give it such a very hard name 
(Ornithorynchus] that I can not even try to pronounce it,” 
was the answer; “but we say it is a duck-rat, because it 
has a beak like that bird, and its fur is something like that 
of the beast, though not so soft. Behind its back paws there 
is a very sharp claw, to which a bag of poison belongs; so 
we always get out of ite way for fear it should strike this 
claw into our heels. There is another curious animal near 
here, covered with prickles, even inside its mouth, which has 
another hard name, [Echidna,] but they neither of them 
have any teeth.” 

As long as this sort of life continued Paragon was happy; 
but nothing lasts long in this world, as he was made to feel. 
The herd one day met with a number of horses who were 
driven by men, and who were going across the country to a 
distant place. As they passed several of Paragon's friends 
said, “Did you see that beautiful gray horse? Let us try 
to catch him and bring him among us. At night, when he 
is unfastened and lying down, we will creep between the 
fires where the men sleep and get at him: they seldom light 
fires enough to keep us out.’’ So two of the wild horses 
found their way to the gray, and to Paragon’s great aston- 
ishment he heard them make use of nearly the same words 
as they had said to him. He was very much vexed and 
jealous; but he was still more sorry, and, in fact, very angry, 
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when the next morning the new horse was brought among 
the others, with just the same honor as they had shown to 
him, calling him beautiful and clever, and promising bim 
the same nice things. So the gray was made the chief, asked 
which way he would like to go, chose his sports, and poor 
Paragon was forgotten. It made him very low-spirited, but 
nobody seemed to care. He did not speak to the new-comer, 
and his friends called him jealous, and mocked him. Then 
Paragon began to keep away from the herd, and to repent 
that he had been tempted to come with them from his home; 
and he even thought of going back, and how he should find 
his way. 

The poor horse's worst time, however, was still to come, 
for no rain had fallen for two years, as often happens in 
Australia: the pools and little streams were all dried up, 
and also some of the rivers; so that the horses were fre- 
quently in want, not only of water, but of food. The grass, 
herbs, and shrubs were parched up, and the only thing they 
could find to eat was the twigs of trees. Before the gray 
horse came Paragon would have had the preference when the 
water was scarce; but now, when the herd met with even a 
little wet mud, and he dared to come near it, he was kicked 
away, and the favorite allowed to plunge his nose in. At 
last they determined to go to a river which was never dry, 
but which was dangerous for them, because there were so 
many men and flocks and herds near it, and they might be 
caught. They could not, however, help themselves, and they 
set off. 

Paragon sadly followed behind the companions, who no 
longer thought any thing of him, but showed all fondness 
for a stranger. After many days of painful marching, he 
laid himself down at some distance from the rest, and as he 
could not sleep, he raised his head and looked about. He 
recollected the place, was certain that he had passed it be- 
fore, and then he felt sure that it would take him to the 
home which he was now very sorry he had deserted. He 
stood up, and leaning against a tree, thought of what he 
had done, and how he should like to go back to his kind 
friends. ‘‘But then,” said he to himself, “would they re- 
ceive me after running away as I did?” He turned it over 
and over in his mind, and it seemed to be less and lese diffi- 
cult. “I will ask pardon, and I do n’t care to leave these 
horses,"’ said he; “for they are only false friends, and by 
and by they will leave the gray for some new favorite.” So 
he quietly took the path to his old home, and was soon far 
from his companions. 

The next morning, when the horses awoke, they missed 
Paragon. ‘ What has become of Paragon?” said one. ‘0, 
he is in the sulks,’’ said another. ‘He has been so ever 
since we brought the gray among us," added a third. ‘Let 
him go bis way,” observed a fourth, “he will soon be glad 
to overtake us.’’ They then started on their way, but they 
never saw Paragon again. 

The repentant horse journeyed a long time, often going 
the wrong way; but at last, hungry, thirsty, lean, footsore, 
and with ragged coat and mane, he stood before his master’s 
gate. Some of the servants of the farm saw him in the 
morning as they went to work, and one said, “‘ What un- 
happy-looking beast is that at the gate? he seems to be half 
starved; he ought to be driven away.”’ Another said, “No! 
he looks very bumble and miserable; he is come to beg for 
food; do n't turn him away."’ “I do believe I know him,” 
said a third, and opened the gate: the horse raised his head, 
gave a faint neigh, and laid his nose on the shoulder of bis 
former groom. ‘Why, it is Paragon,” cried the servant. 
“ Paragon! Paragon is come back,’ was shouted all over the 
farm; the master, the young lady, and her brothers all 
rushed to the gate, and forgave and wel d the d : 
his feet were bathed, his hair was cut, his coat combed and 
brushed ; food and drink were given to him by degrees, for 
he had been so long without that he could not bear a quan- 
tity. His bones were soon covered again with flesh, and his 
beauty returned. But what was best of all, he was a much 
better horse than he had ever been; for he never forgot this 
kind treatment, and tried to prove, by his service and obe- 
dience, that he thought old friends the best. 
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AVERSION OF CHILDREN TO CONVENTIONAL Customs.—The 
phrases and customs of national life perplex the simplicity 
of little ones. When to their penchant for telling all, is 
added the solemn injunction of religious training, to speak 
the truth, they are puzzled at discovering that obedience to 
these promptings is sometimes to offend against politeness. 

‘How are you, to-day?" said a fashionably-dressed lady, 
at entering the parlor where a young child was seated alone, 
busily dressing her doll. Scarcely raising her eyes from the 
absorbing occupation, she answered: 

“Very well, ma'am, I thank you.” 

“And now why don’t you ask how I am?” 

“ Because I do n't want to know.” 


Kissinc Gop.—The other night as mother was putting lit- 
tle Bell, our four-years’-old fairy, to bed—and after she had 
said her little prayer— 

“ Now I lay me down to sleep,”’ eto.— 


the following childlike, loving colloquy took place: 

Bell.—‘“‘ Mother, if I’m a good girl God will kiss me, won't 
he?” 

Mother.—“ Yes, my dear, God loves little girls who are 

” 

Bell.—“‘ And then I can kiss God, too, can’t 1?” 

Mother.—“* 0, yes, God wants little children to come to 
him.” 

Bell.—“‘ Won't it be nice to kiss God and have God kiss 
me?” 8. B. P. 


Gop nas Fix't my Movutn.—A friend of ours, in a neigh- 
boring village, had a little four-year-old boy, who had been 
trying for a number of days to attain the whistling accom- 
plishment. One morning the past Winter he was out at the 
barn with his father, who was doing his “chores.” He suc- 
ceeded in raising a small whistle, when he stretched himself 
up and said: 

“Pa, I am real glad, God has fix’t my mouth so I can 
whistle.” L. F. W. 


Tue Inrant TEACHER.—A scene enacted hy two little sis- 
ters in a room alone. Lilly, aged four years, possessed a 
very mild, pleasant disposition; Eva, aged two years, was 
rather quick and passionate. Lilly displeased Eva one day, 
and she became very much enraged and screamed terribly. 
Lilly said, “0, Eva, God is looking at you! Do you think 
he loves you?’ Eva replied very impetuously, ‘No, no!’’ 
Lilly pleaded with her to get down on her knees and ask God 
to forgive and make her a good girl. Eva still said no. 
Lilly put her arms around her; they both kneeled together, 
and Lilly told her to say, “Our Father, make me a good 
girl for Christ’s sake, amen.” She said it. Her little teacher 
then told her to put her arms around her sister’s neck, kiss 
her, and say, “I am sorry ;’’ which she did, and they arose 
from their knees good friends. M. E. P. 


THERE 1s MY Birtupay.—A child, while traveling with his 
parents, was taken to Niagara. The glorious majesty of that 
world of waters impressed his unfolding imagination. While 
there his birthday occurred. Some time after he was look- 
ing over an old geography, among whose cuts was one of 
Niagara. Clapping his hands in ecstasy he exclaimed: 

**See! see! there is my birthday!” 

The association of his anniversary with this magnificent 
work of the Creator was auspicious, and may probably be as 
permanent as life. 


To-Day 1s To-Morrow.—A lady was roused early in the 
morning by the clear, earnest voice of her youngest boy: 

“Mamma, is not it to-morrow, now?” 

“No, my child, this is to-day.” 

“0, but you said yesterday if it was pleasant to-morrow, I 
might go out to play on the grounds. To-day is to-morrow. 
So please, mamma, get up and let me go.” 


Keepina Sunnay.—A child desirous to regard the sanctity 
of the Sabbath, but not having learned to avail himself of 
the use of books, selected quite a large one, and bringing it 
to his mother said, with great gravity, ‘Is this a perfectly- 
suitable volume for Johnny to read on Sunday?” 
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Mansife Bleanings. 


A Picture oF My CuitpHoop’s Homs.—There is 
something connected with our childhood’s home that is 
ever fresh in the memory and warm in the heart. The 
man that outlives this memory and this sentiment has 
outlived his humanity. Dr. Holland draws a very 
genial picture of such a home: 


I recall a home long since left behind in the journey of 
life, and its memory floats back over me with a shower of 
emotions and thoughts toward whose precious fall my heart 
opens itself greedily like a thirsty flower. It is a home 
among the mountains—humble and homely, but priceless in 
its wealth and associations. The waterfall sighs in my ears, 
as it used to through the dreamy, mysterious nights. The 
rose at the gate, the patch of tansy under the window, the 
neighboring orchard, the old elm, the grand machinery of 
storms and showers, the little smithy under the hill that 
flamed with strange light through the dull Winter evenings, 
the wood-pile at the door, the ghostly white birches on the 
hill, and the dim blue haze on the retiring mountains—all 
these come back to me with an appeal that touches my heart 
and moistens my eyes. 

I sit again in the doorway at Summer nightfall eating my 
bread and milk, looking off upon the darkening landscape, 
and listening to the shouts of boys upon the hill-sides, call- 
ing or driving home some reluctant herds. I watch again 
the devious way of the dusty night-hawk along the twilight 
sky, and listen to his measured note, and the breezy boom 
that accompanies his headlong plunges toward the earth. 

Even the old barn, crazy in every timber, and gaping at 
every joint, has charms for me. I try again the breathless 
leap from the great beams into the hay. I sit again on the 
threshold of the widely-opened doors—opened to the soft 
south wind of Spring—and watch the cattle, whose faces 
look half human to me as they sun themselves and peace- 
fully ruminate, while drop by drop the melting snow on the 
roof drills holes through the wasting drift beneath the 
eaves. 

The first little lambs of the season toddle by the side of 
their dams, and utter their feeble bleatings, while the flock 
nibble at the hay-rack, or a pair of rival wethers try the 
strength of their skulls in an encounter half in earnest and 
half in play. The proud old rooster crows upon his dung- 
hill throne, and some delighted member of his silly family 
leaves her nest and tells to her mates and to me that there 
is another egg in the world. 

The old horse whinnies in his stable and calls to me for 
food. I look up to the roof and think of the past year’s 
swallows—soon to return again—and catch a glimpse of an- 
gular sky through the diamond-shaped opening that gave 
them ingress and egress. How, I know not, and care not, 
but that old barn is part of myself—it has entered into life 
and given me growth and health. 

But I look into the house again, where the life abides 
which has appropriated these things and finds among them 
its homes. The hour of evening has come, the lamps are 
lighted, and a good man in middle life—though very old he 
seems to me—takes down the Bible and reads a chapter 
from its hallowed pages. A sweet woman sits at his side 
with her sleepy infant upon her knees, and brothers and 
sisters grouping reverently around me. I do not understand 
the words, but I have been told that they are the words 
of God, and I have to believe it. The long chapter ends, 
and then we all kneel down, and the good man prays. I fall 
asleep with my head in the chair, and the next morning re- 
membering nothing how I went to bed. 

After breakfast the Bible is taken down and the good man 
prays again; and again is the worship repeated through all 





days of many golden years. The pleasani converse of the 
fireside, the simple songs of home, the words of encourage- 
ment as I bend over my school tasks, the kiss as I lie down 
to rest, the patient bearing with the freaks of my restless 
nature, the gentle counsels mingled with reproof and ap- 
proval, the sympathy that meets and assuages every sorrow 
and sweetens every little success, all these return to me 
amid the responsibilities which press upon me now, and feel 
as if I had once lived in heaven, and, straying, lost my 
way. 

Well, the good man grew old and weary, and fell asleep at 
last, with blessings upon his lips for me. Some of those who 
called him father lay side by side in the same calm place. 
The others are scattered and dwell in new homes, and the 
old house, and barn, and orchard have passed into the hands 
of strangers, who have learned or are learning to look upon 
them as I do now. 

That home is mine to-day as truly as ever it was, for have 
I not brought it away with me and shown it to you? It 
was the home of my boyhood. In it I found my first mental 
food, and by it my young son! was fashioned. To me, 
through weary years, and many dangers and sorrows, it has 
been a perennial fountain of delight and purifying influences, 
simply because it was my home, and was and is part of me. 
The rose at the gate blooms for me now. The landscape 
arises when I summon it, and I hear the voices that call 
me from lips which memory makes immortal. 


ForGIvENEsS.—The Christian's revenge is forgiveness, 
as the worst punishment that can be inflicted on an 
enemy is kindness; a punishment so severe that the 
Scriptures declare it to be heaping coals of fire on his 
head. Men are rational beings, and in their moments 
of reflection will be pained at the unrevenged injuries 
they have committed against others. For the love of 
God we are required to do good unto all; and we have 
higher motives than the poor dervise for not seeking 
revenge. 


The favorite of a sultan threw a stone at a poor dervise 
who had requested alms. The insulted dervise dared not to 
complain, but carefully searched for and preserved the peb- 
ble, promising himself he should find an opportunity, sooner 
or later, to throw it in his turn at this imperious and piti- 
less wretch. Some time after he was told the favorite was 
discharged, and, by order of the sultan, led through the 
streets on a camel, exposed to the insults of the populace. 
On hearing this the dervise ran to fetch his pebble; but 
after a moment's reflection, cast it into a well. ‘I now 
perceive,”’ said he, “that we ought never to seek revenge 
when our enemy is powerful, for then it is imprudent; nor 
when he is involved in calamity, for then it is mean and 
cruel,” 


A Srmpve Roe For Critics.—True poetry does not 
require minute inspection, ner can it be gauged by any 
definite rule. Rhymes and verse can not be made 
poetry by the critic’s art, and while there is such a 
quantity of these Menage’s direction will hold good. 


Cardinal de Retz desired Menage to give him a few lectures 
on poetry. ‘ For,” said he, “such quantities of verses are 
bronght me every day that I ought to seem at least to be 
somewhat of ajudge.’’ “It would be hard,”’ replied Menage, 
“to give your eminence many rudiments of criticism without 
spending too much of your time. But I advise you, in gen- 
eral, to look over the first page or two and then exclaim, 
‘Sad stuff! wretched poetaster! miserable verses!’ Ninety 
nine times in a hundred you will surely be right.” 
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Last SENSIBLE Worps oF Dean Swirt.—It is well 
known that Dean Swift, “the witty parson,” spent 
most of his last days under the dark cloud of insanity. 
During the few lucid intervals that occurred his phy- 
sicians would take him out to ride in the open air. 
On the last occasion of this kind the following inci- 
dent occurred, showing “the ruling passion strong in 
death :” 

When they came to the park, Swift remarked a new build- 
ing, and asked what it was designed for, to which Dr. 
Kingsbury answered, ‘That, Mr. Dean, is the magazine for 
arms and powder for the security of the city.” ‘0O!" said 
the Dean, pulling out his pocket-book, “let me take an 
item of that; this is worth remarking; my tablets, as Hamlet 
says, my tablets; memory, put down that ;” on which he wrote 
the following lines, which were the last he ever wrote: 

“ Behold « proof of Irish nense, 
Here Irish wit is seen; 
When nothing ’s left that 's worth defense, 
We build a maguzine,” 
and then put up his pocket-book, laughing heartily at the 
conceit, and finishing it with these words: “ After the steed 
is stolen, shut the stable door.” After which he never said 
a sensible word, so that these lines may be said to be the 
last speech and dying words of his wit. 


Firing at A Wic.—We do not recollect a hand- 
somer impromptu pun than that perpetrated by Lord 
Norbury: 


A sportsman narrating to his lordship some extravagant 
feat in sporting, mentioned that he had lately shot thirty- 
three hares before breakfast. ‘Thirty-three hairs!” ex- 
claimed Lord Norbury; “‘zounds, sir, then you must have 
been firing at a wig.” 


BLACKBERRIES RED WHEN THEY ARE GREEN.—The 
following incident is said to have occurred: 


Two gentlemen passing a blackberry-bush when the fruit 
was unripe, one said it was ridiculous to call them black ber- 
ries, when they were red. “Do n’t you know,” said his 
friend, “that blackberries are always red when they are 
green?" 

My own STEWARD.—Many a thriving tradesman or 
retired merchant might learn a lesson from the follow- 
ing incident related of two English noblemen: 


“T can’t conceive,” said one to another, “‘ how it is that 
you manage. I am convinced that you are not of a temper 
to spend more than your income; and yet, though your es- 
tate is less than mine, I could not afford to live at the rate 
youdo.”’ “ My lord,” said the other, “I havea place.” “A 
place? you amaze me, I never heard of it till now—pray 
what place?” “I am my own steward.” 


Lire not Wortu Savine By A Fatsenoop.—The celebrated 
Duchess of Grammont, on being brought before the revolu- 
tionary tribunal, was asked by Fonquier Tinville, the public 
accuser, if it was not true that she had sent money to her 
emigrant children? “I was about to say, no,” replied she; 
“but my life is not worth saving by a falsehood.” 


DirrFERENT Views ResPecTiING MarriaGe.—Dr. 
Thomson, in his Letters from Europe, handsomely hits 
off the different views which obtain among different 
classes and in different communities respecting mar- 
riage: 

One says: 

“I wish to take advice about a serious matter that weighs 
heavily on my mind.”’ 

“ What is it?” 

“Getting married. Is it best?’ 

“Well, whom have you in view? If she is young, hand- 





some, and virtuous, the sooner you get her the better. Who 
is she?” 

“0, nobody in particular; it is marrying in the abstract 
that I am thinking about.” That is young Germany. 

**Zounds! I love ber, and will have her if I have to swim 
the river fer her.” Young America. 

“No use to deny me or run from me. Where you go I 
will go, where you stop I will stop, where you live I will 
live, where you die I will die, and where you are buried, 
there will I be buried.” That is young Ireland. 

“She is worth three thousand, one hundred and twenty- 
seven pounds, six shillings and fourpence halfpenny, which, 
under the circumstances, is not quite sufficient.” Young 
Eng!and. 


Wirz, Burrer, AND GRAMMAR—We can not 
vouch for the following, though “it is said” to have 
taken place: 


“ Willie,” said a doting parent at the breakfast-table to 
an abridged edition of himself, and who had just entered 
the grammar-class at the high school, “ Willie, my dear, 
will you pass the butter ?”’ 

“Thirtainly, thir—takthes me to pathe any thing. Butter 
ith a common thubthantive, neuter gender, agreeth with hot 
buckwheat caketh, and ith governed by thugar—molatheth 
underthood.” 


Trrat or A Proressep Lover.—As a woman was walking, 
a man looked at and followed her. 

“Why,” said she, “do you follow me?” 

“Because,” he replied, “I have fallen in love with 

“Why so? My sister, who is coming after me, is much 
handsomer than I am. Go and make love to her.” 

The man turned back, and saw a woman with an ugly 
face, and, being greatly displeased, returned and said, 

«Why should you tell me a falsehood ?” 

The woman answered, “‘ Neither did you tell me the truth ; 
for if you were in love with me, why did you look back for 
another woman ?”’ 


Art vs. Nature.—A lecturer, who was contending, at a 
tiresome length and great tautological perplexity, that “* Ar¢ 
could not improve Nasure,” was startled “half out of his 
boots "’ by the question, in a deep, sonorous voice, by one of 
his audience: 

‘How do you think you would look without your wig?” 

The question was a “‘poser’’—the argument a ‘non se- 
quitur.”’ 

A DOLLAR OR TWO. 
With cautious step as we tread our way through 
This intricate world, as other folks do, 
May we still on our journey be able to view 
The benevolent face of a dollar or two; 
For an excellent thing is a dollar or two; 
No friend is so true as a dollar or two; 
Through country and town, 
As we pass up and down, 
No passport ’s so good as a dollar or two. 


Would you read yourself out of a bachelor crew, 
And the hand of a female divinity sue? 
You must always be ready “the handsome” to do, 
Althongh it should cost you a dollar or two. 
Love’s arrows are tipped with a dollar or two, 
And affection is gained by a dollar or two. 
The best aid you can meet 
In advancing your suit, 
Is the eloquent chink of a dollar or two. 


An Inisuman Catcnine THE EnGLisH Accent.—Mr. Our- 
ran was once asked what an Irish gentleman, just arrived 
in England, could mean by perpetually putting out his 
tongue. ‘I suppose,” replied the wit, “he ’s trying to catch 
the English accent.” 
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Biterarg, Brientific, anf Bigtistiral Ziems. 


Suez CaANAL.—The canal, connecting the waters of 
the Mediterranean and Red Seas across the Isthmus 
of Suez, is steadily progressing. Water is now let in 
as far as the center of the Isthmus. Reservoirs are 
built at distances of two hundred meters along the 
whole line, capable of containing water for the use of 
fifty thousand men. M. de Lesseps is the engineer and 
manager of the enterprise. 


Lonton Post-OFrFricE.—Much is said about the postal 
arrangements of Great Britain. Those for London are 
very extensive. The City Delivery employs fifteen 
hundred letter-carriers, twenty mail men, with horse 
and cart, and six hundred sub-postmasters. Hourly 
deliveries are made of letters in all the ten districts in 
which the city is divided. No removals of employés 
ever take place, except for cause, and the utmost punc- 
tuality is observed. 


WueEat Crops ABROAD.—The prospects of the wheat 
crop in Great Britain are spoken of as much more fa- 
vorable than last year. The importations of wheat 
and flour there amounted to one hundred’ and fifty 
millions of dollars, some fifty millions of which were 
expended in the United States. 


Memoir OF BunsEN.—The late Chevalier Bunsen 
occupied a prominent place in his day. Since his de- 
cease his wife has been diligently engaged in preparing 
a work, which she is about to issue from the press, 
containing the memoir and correspondence of her hus- 
band. It will no doubt be a work of interest. 


REBELLIONS.—Rebellions are no new or uncommon 
thing, if we may judge from the recorded facts of En- 
glish history. No less than thirty-seven are detailed 
at length as occurring between the time of William 
the Conqueror, A. D. 1069, and the Irish outbreak in 
1853. Surely, one well-defined rebellion in the history 
of the United States ought not to be a marvel. 


Lrper1A Epucation.—The affairs of Liberia seem 
in a steadily-progressing state for good every way. 
Every year makes its interest to the colored man 
more and more manifest. On the 23d of January last 
the College of Liberia, at Monrovia, was opened under 
very gratifying auspices. The President of Liberia, 
his Cabinet, and the members of the Legislature at- 
tended. The Hon. B. J. Drayton delivered an able 
oration, and ex-President J. J. Roberts, and Rev. E. 
W. Bryden, professor in the College, followed with in- 
augural addresses. These are all colored men, many 
of whom were once slaves in the United States. 


SALUTES ON THE SABBATH.—The Christian Intelli- 
gencer, speaking of Commodore Stringham, states that 
he never fired a salute on Sunday, when he command- 
ed the Mediterranean squadron. If he entered a har- 
bor on Sunday, or if, being in harbor, a salute, by 
any custom, was required on Sunday, he sent a mes- 
sage to the authorities that he did not salute on the 
Sabbath, but would do so on Monday. So, on all such 





occasions, the silence of the American flag-ship was an 
eloquent sermon for the sacredness of the day. 


Corroy PuantTine 1N Inp1a.—Mr. Harwood, an 
agent sent out from England to examine into the cul- 
tivation of cotton in India, has recently published a 
report of his extended observations in that peninsula. 
He has conversed with the peasants in most of the cot- 
ton-growing districts; and states that they are eager 
fer American seed, to improve the system of cultiva- 
tion, and to obtain the handsome profits likely to ac- 
crue from it. He expresses his firm helief, further, that 
they stand ready to supply Europe with all the cotton 
that may be wanted, excepting perhaps the finest qual- 
ities; and that as soon as they can be properly set to 
work upon the task. 


CALIFORNIA SULPHUR AND ALUM.—At Coso, Cali- 
fornia, there is a peculiar volcanic district. There is 
no large district crater, but streams of sulphur pour 
forth from thousands of tubular openings. The sul- 
phur congeals, and is found hard in several places. 
Alum is also found in great abundance. It appears 
that as the sulphur congeals it throws out a coating of 
alum. 


A Great MARKET GARDEN.—Charles Backus, of 
Long Island, raises vegetables for the New York 
market. Last year he raised thirty acres of potatoes, 
fifteen or twenty acres of parsnips, carrots, and beets, 
fifty acres of corn, and eighty acres of cabbage. One 
hundred acres are devoted to asparagus, and forty to 
currants; three and a half acres are under glass for 
raising salads, radishes, cucumbers, etc. From three 
hundred to three hundred and fifty laborers are em- 
ployed in the Summer season, and twelve large wagon- 
loads of produce are every day sent to the city. His 
business in a single year amounted to $100,000. Only 
thirteen years ago two wagon-loads every week was 
the whole amount of produce raised by Mr. B., who 
has ever since extended his operations till they proba- 
bly now exceed those of any market gardener in the 
Union. 

CALIFORNIA Morats.—The number of divorce cases, 
says the California Christian Advocate, San Francisco, 
now pending in the various courts of this city, is very 
large, and it presents a shameful record for any civil- 
ized community. 'T is sad indeed to witness the fear- 
ful prostitution of a divine ordinance which prevails 
to such an alarming extent in our midst. But, while 
such is the case, we can not reasonably expect that the 
divorce calendar will be any thing but full. Marriages 
are entered into from the basest motives, and divorces 
are the inevitable results. While men and women are 
evil, there is no power to arrest this sacrilegious work. 


PROGRESS OF THE GOSPEL IN FrRANCE.—In 1819 the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches had in Paris six 
pastors and three places of worship. Now there are 
48 pastors of different denominations, and 31 places of 
worship. The first Protestant Sunday school was 
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opened at Paris in 1822 with from 15 to 20 scholars. 
The number of Protestant Sunday schools in Paris is 
now from 25 to 30, with from 2,500 to 3,000 scholars. 
In 1807 there were in the whole of France 227 pastors 
of the Reformed Church, and 224 of the Lutheran 
Church. In 1861 the number of Reformed Church 
pastors amounted to 653, and of Lutheran and other 
Protestant denominations to 405; making altogether 
1058 Protestant pastors against 451 in 1807. 

In Lyons, the most extensively Roman Catholic city 
of France, there are now 5 Protestant chapels, with 
620 communicants and nearly 3,000 attendants, and 5 
Sabbath schools, and 3 suburban chapels, 4 ordained 
ministers, and 10 evangelists, one of whom, during the 
last six years, has distributed 50,000 copies of the New 
Testament among the troops stationed there, mostly 
by sale. 


LarcGe Newspaper Crrcutation.—The New York 
Tribune recently closed its twenty-first year, with a 
circulation of 53,000 daily, 18,000 semi- weekly, and 
150,750 weekly; total, 221,750, which is considerably 
larger than any other paper in the world. 


Roman CoLLEGE oF CARDINALS.—One meets in his 
reading, occasionally, with a reference to the Sacred 
College at Rome. It is composed of seventy cardinals. 
The oldest one at the present time is in his ninety- 
second year, and the youngest is but forty-five, while 
ten are seventy-five and upward. Fifty of them were 
born in Italy, nine in France, three in Spain, four in 
Germany, and one each in Belgium, Hungary, and En- 
gland. It is from the ranks of the Sacred College the 
new Pope is always elected. Hence, to be a cardinal 
is possibly to be on the way to the Popedom. 


Larce Lump oF Copper OrE.—A lump of copper 
ore, sent from South Australia, and weighing eight 
hundred weight, will be exhibited at the great Exhibi- 
tion of 1862. In the lump are gray, black, and green 
ores, green and blue carbonates, crystallized and un- 
crystallized, and a small piece of red oxyd mixed with 
iron ore and pipe-clay. 


AMERICAN WHEAT IN ENGLAND.—In 1861 the ag- 
gregate value of England's importations of wheat was 
about $100,000,000, and of flour about $30,000,000, and 
the share of the United States in the sum may be es- 
timated to have been at least $50,000,000. 


Cou. BERDAN’s RiFLEs.—The target rifle which has 
produced the crack shots of Col. Berdan’s regiment is 
a very peculiar instrument. It is made with an in- 
creasing twist; it has a false muzzle—a contrivance 
which preserves the fine, true edge of the real muzzle 
from wear in the act of loading; the barrel is of steel; 
the balls are made of compressed lead, and the weapon 
is fitted with a telescope of such power that at four 
hundred yards it was possible to distinguish the color 
of a man's eyes. This rifle does execution at the dis- 
tance of more than a thousand yards, and Col. Berdan 
has in his regiment no man who can not kill an enemy 
with at least two out of every three shots, at the dis- 
tance of a quarter of a mile. These are the men who 
are teaching the rebels a severe lesson before York- 
town. A party of thirty such shots can pick off every 
man from a battery of light artillery in one minute, at 
a distance of nearly half a mile. 





A Woman APPOINTED MAsor.—Governor Yates has 
paid a rather unusual but well-merited compliment to 
Mrs. Reynolds, wife of Lieut. Reynolds, of Company 
A, 17th Illinois, and a resident of Peoria. Mrs. 
Reynolds has accompanied her husband through the 
greater part of the campaign through which the 17th 
has passed, sharing with him the dangers and priva- 
tions of a soldier's life. She was present at the battle 
of Pittsburg Landing, and, like a ministering angel, 
attended to the wants of as many of the wounded and 
dying soldiers as she could, thus winning the gratitude 
and esteem of the brave fellows by whom she was sur- 
rounded, Governor Yates, hearing of her heroic and 
praiseworthy conduct, presented her with a commission 
as major in the army—the document conferring the 
well-merited honor being made out with all due for- 
mality, and having attached the great seal of the State. 
Probably no lady in America will ever again have 
such a distinguished military honor conferred upon her. 
Mrs. Reynolds is now—April 24th—in Peoria, and 
leaves to join her regiment in a day or two. 


Satt in Micniaan.—A well sunk at any point 
along Saginaw River, Michigan, to the depth of 700 
feet, will bring to the surface the strongest and purest 
salt brine found any where in the United States. 


Dirrusion oF LITERATURE.—A gentleman who has 
traveled round the world, states that he found a vol- 
ume of Moore’s Lallah Rookh in a Mexican convent, a 
volume of Burns’s poems on a battle-field in South 
America, and an American edition of Childe Harold 
on an island in the Pacific. 


EpvUcATION IN GREAT Britarn.—At the date of the 
last Report of Commissioners of Public Education in 
Great Britain, it was ascertained that in England and 
Wales there were 24,563 public schools containing 1,- 
675,158 pupils, and 34,412 private schools containing 
860,304 pupils—-an average of 58.2 pupils in the public, 
and 24.82 in the private schools. It was ascertained— 
a proof of the conviction which is felt by the most ig- 
norant classes of the nation of the necessity of educa- 
tion—that every man earning 12s. per week sent his 
child to school, and that nearly every child received 
education of some sort, though very much must of 
necessity be of the most indifferent character. To show 
the increased facilities of education since the beginning 
of the century, it is stated that in 1803 the proportion 
of scholars to the population was 1 in 174; in 1851 it 
was 1 in 8.36; in 1858, 1 in 7.7. Compared with other 
countries we find that in Russia it is 1 in 6.27; in 
Holland 1 in 8.11; and in France 1 in 9. It was fur- 
ther elicited that private schools in most cases are pre- 
ferred to public schools, even among the poor; being 
thought more respectable, although the teachers may 
be inferior to those appointed by Government. 


Jews 1x Paris—The number of Jews in Paris is 
well known to be very large, and it is not a little sin- 
gular they have ever had but one place of worship; 
that is in the Rue Notre-Dame de Nazareth. Two 
more synagogues, however, are now about to be erect- 
ed—one in the Rue de la Victoire, and the other in 
the Marais. The cost for ground and building is esti- 
mated to be three million francs—about six hundred 
thousand dollars. 
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(1.) A REMARKABLE TRANSACTION IN THE LIFE OF 
JoHN WESLEY. 8vo. 62 pp. London: John Russell 
Smith—The entire title of this book is as follows: 
“ Narrative of a Remarkable Transaction in the Early 
Life of John Wesley, from an Original Manuscript in 
his own Handwriting never before published. To 
which is added a review of the work by the late Rev. 
Joseph Hunter, F. 8. A.” The “narrative” purports 
to give an account of a somewhat singular love affair 
between Mr. Wesley and Grace Murray, followed by 
some doggerel verses, in which Mr. Wesley is supposed 
to bewail his sad disappointment. To us the whole 
appears a transparent fiction, suggested probably by 
“Mary Powell’s Wedded Life,” but falling infinitely 
below it in the fineness of its conception and the inge- 
nuity of its execution. It no doubt originated in the 
knowledge of Mr. Wesley’s known attachment to Grace 
Murray, and his sad disappointment when she wedded 
another. A few vague allusions and some incidental 
dates in Mr. Wesley’s Journal constitute the hooks 
upon which this gossamer web of fiction is hung. Mr. 
Hunter's argument for the genuineness of the “ narra- 
tive” from its correspondence with facts and dates in 
Mr. Wesley’s Journal amounts to nothing, for the 
author, whoever he might be, could not be ignorant 
of these items in the Journal, nor would he fail to per- 
ceive the important part they could be made to play 
in order to give a matter-of-fact air to his fiction. 

The whole, however, is a singular and not uninter- 
esting narrative, and is not a bad imitation of Mr. 
Wesley's peculiar style. 


(2.) GLEN Morris StorrEs—KATE CarRtton. 16mo. 
New York: Howe & Ferry—tThis is the concluding 
volume in a series we have repeatedly commended to 
our readers. It comprises five volumes, and is one of 
the choicest series for a girl or boy that can be had. 


(3.) Jopson’s Notes upon AUSTRALIA. Australia, 
with Notes by the Way on Egypt, Ceylon, Bombay, and 
the Holy Land. By Frederick J. Jobson, D. D. 12mo. 
270 pp. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co.—We are 
greatly indebted to the esteemed author for a copy of 
this deeply-interesting volume. Dr. Jobson was sent 
by the English Wesleyan Conference as its special dele- 
gate to the Australia Wesleyan Conference. How indus- 
triously he filled up his time, and how earnestly he ap- 
plied himself to the objects of his mission, are fully 
evidenced in this volume. Not contented with merely 
executing his official functions, he is ever on the alert 
to note whatever may indicate the progress already 
made by the great Wesleyan Missionary Society in its 
work, and also whatever may contribute still further 
to its success. Nor does he confine himself to these 
special subjects. A careful observer, an energetic ex- 
plorer, and a graphic delineator with both pen and 
pencil, he takes the reader along with him, a pleased 
and instructed companion. His route was by steamer 
from England through the Straits of Gibraltar to 
Alexandria in Egypt; thence by railway to the Red 





Sea, and then by steamboat to Australia, touching at 
Ceylon, and spending a week or two by the way. Our 
ideas of the resources, civilization, and religious ad- 
vancement of Australia, Tasmania, and the neighbor- 
ing islands are wonderfully quickened by these jottings 
of the intelligent traveler. Truly God is raising up a 
great empire in those ends of the earth. May we not 
confidently expect that it is destined te play an im- 
portant part in the redemption and Christianization 
of the swarming millions of heathen placed in such 
near proximity? 

Dr. Jobson inscribes his address upon the fly-sheet 
of the book—‘ Wesley’s Study, 47 City Road, London.” 


(4.) Sermons BY JaBEz Buntina, D. D. Vol. I 
8vo. 472 pp. New York: Carlton & Porter—The 
bare announcement of such a work is sufficient to 
secure for it public attention. So far as we have ex- 
amined them these sermons are manifestly of a high 
order. Yet they do not succeed in removing from our 
mind the long-settled conviction that the sermons of an 
extemporizer—as Bunting was mainly—can not be re- 
produced by the author or any one else in print with- 
out lessening the general impression of the oratorical 
powers of the preacher. They remind one of an old 
electrical machine after the electricity has all been 
drawn off. Yet these sermons, coming from one of the 
great intellects and master-spirits of the Church of 
God, are worthy the attention and study of all Chris- 
tian men. 


(5.) Arps To Faitn: A Series of Theological Essays. 
By Several Writers. Being a Reply to “Essays and Re- 
views.” Edited by William Thompson, D. D., Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 12mo. 538 pp. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: Rickey & Car- 
roll—This work comprises nine essays, numbering 
among their authors some of the most learned men 
and acutest thinkers of the age. It is the most valu- 
able contribution to theological literature that has ap- 
peared for a long time. We have examined it with 
satisfaction almost unalloyed, and wish we had room 
for a more extended notice. As it is we can do little 
more than indicate the themes and authors of the 
different essays. 

I. “On Miracles as Evidences of Christianity.” By 
H. L. Mansel, B. D., Professor of Moral and Meta- 
physical Philosophy, Oxford. The design of the author 
is to develop the theory of miracles and their uses in 
the Christian scheme, and not to enumerate and dis- 
cuss specific miracles. Those who have made them- 
selves acquainted with the Limits of Human Thought, 
and with Prof. Mansel’s other metaphysical writings, 
would be led to expect much in this essay. They will 
not be disappointed. It is exhaustive of the subject, 
and absolutely conclusive in its results. The latest 
phases, as well as the earlier, of infidel objections are 
thoroughly exposed and the objections utterly over- 
thrown. 

II. “On the Study of the Evidences of Christian- 
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ity.” By William Fitz Gerald, D. D., Lord Bishop of 
Cork, Cloyne, and Ross. While the author is com- 
pelled to concede that the Methodists under Wesley 
and Whitefield “ awakened a sense of the Christian relig- 
ion” in the English population, he ungenerously en- 
deavors to lessen the magnitude and importance of 
their mission, and to stigmatize their labors as in- 
spired and impregnated with the rankest fanaticism. 
This is a foul blot upon the book, unworthy of the 
theme and discreditable to its author. We regret that 
this otherwise valuable essay should be so marred and 
weakened. 

III. “ Prophecy.” By A. M’Caul, D. D., Professor 
of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, King’s Col- 
lege, London. A masterly vindication of prophecy 
against the infidel objections of the present day. 

IV. “Ideology and Subscription.” By F. C. Cook, 
A. M., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, etc. A 
somewhat singular but significant title. The essayist 
discusses the revolutions produced by the ideology of 
Strauss and others in the theology of Germany. Its 
absurdities and evil consequences are clearly shown. 
He shows also the absurdity of attempting to remove 
doctrinal tests, and also the necessity of a subscrip- 
tion on the part of preachers of the Gospel to the 
creed of the Church. It levels some hard blows at 
the rationalists who still infest and corrupt the English 
Church. 

V. “The Mosaic Record of Creation.” By A. M’Caul, 
D. D., ete. One of the ablest essays in the series. It 
is worth more than whole volumes that have been 
written upon the subject. 

VI. “On the Genuineness and Authenticity of the 
Pentateuch.” By George Rawlinson, A. M., Professor 
of Ancient History, Oxford. Grand and exhaustive. 

VII. “Inspiration.” By Edward Harold Brown, 
B. D., Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, etc. Excel- 
lent “ ointment,” only here and there a little tainted 
with the “dead fly.” 

VIII. “The Death of Christ.” By William Thomp- 
son, D. D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
Vindication of not only Scripture facts but Scripture 
terms. It claims not merely “a preternatural effi- 
cacy,” or “some preternatural efficacy” for the death 
of Christ, but an atoning efficacy. 

IX. “Scripture and Its Interpretation.” By Charles 
John Ellicott, B. D., Dean of Exeter, ete. Not yet 
read, 


(6.) Meropist QuaRTeRLy Review, for April, con- 
tains Metaphysics of Watson's Institutes, by Rev. B. 
F. Cocker; China as a Mission Field, by Rey. I. W. 
Wiley, M. D.; Inducing Cause of Salvation, by Rev. I. 
Chamberlayne, D. D.; Archibald Alexander, by Rev. 
J. T. Crane, D. D.; The Prophets and Their Prophe- 
cies, by Rev. J. F. Hirst; The Effects of the Fall upon 
the Creation, by Rev. B. 8. Taylor; Periodical Litera- 
ture, by J. B. Woodruff, Esq., and then follows the 
interesting and valuable melange of the editor. The 
first article exposes in a very clear and satisfactory 
manner the exceptionable metaphysics underlying and 
giving at some points an erroneous tinge to Watson's 
theology. In a few brief paragraphs the writer shows 
the close connection between a sound metaphysical 
system and a sound theological. The true way to 





escape being spoiled through philosophy is not to let 
all philosophy alone, but to ground ourselves upon the 
true. Never yet have men succeeded in erecting a 
wall high enough to secure a total separation between 
the domains of philosophy and theology. Dr. Crane’s 
Sketch of the Life and Character of Dr. Alexander is 
genial and appreciatory, and can not be read without 
leaving behind a good impression. The article on the 
Prophets and their Prophecies is also one of rare value. 
By this special mention we do not intend to under- 
rate the other perhaps equally able, and to others 
even more valuable articles in this number, but simply 
to speak of those in which we have been specially in- 
terested. 


(7.) Toe Coannines. By the Author of “The Earl's 
Heirs." 8vo—paper. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Bros. Cincinnati: Rickey & Carroll, G. N. Lewis, and 
Robert Clarke & Co.—There are few authors who have 
become more rapidly popular than Mrs. Wood, the 
author of “ East Lynne,” “ The Earl’s Heirs,” etc. The 
present work is published before the appearance of the 
English edition, Messrs. Peterson & Co. having pur- 
chased the advanced sheets. 


(8.) THE Puysics AND HYDRAULICS OF THE Missis- 
sIPPI River: being a Review of the Report of Captain 
Humphries and Lieutenant Abbot. By Edwin Hale 
Abbot. 


(9.) Trarn’s Union SprecHes. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Co. Cincinnati: G. WN. Lewis.—These are 
the celebrated speeches of George Francis Train— 
twenty-five in number—delivered in England during 
the present civil war in the United States. Our read- 
ers are already acquainted in some degree with their 
boldness and stirring effect produced by them. They 
are gotten up in a cheap though readable form, and 
may be had for twenty-five cents. 


(10.) Trarn’s GREAT SPEECHES ON SLAVERY AND 
EMANCIPATION.—Produced in the same style and by 
the same publishers as the preceding. 


(11.) Tae Annvat Report or THE SunDAY ScHOOL 
Union or THE METHODIST EpiscopaL CHURCH, makes 
an interesting document of sixty pages. 


(12.) TrrennIAL CATALOGUE OF M’KENDREE CoL- 
LEGE, 1861-2. Number of students, 180. 


(13.) ConFERENCE MrinvutTes.—1l. New Jersey Annual 
Conference—President, Bishop E. S. Janes; Secretary, 
Henry B. Beegle. 2. Newark Annual Conference—Presi- 
dent, Bishop Morris; Secretary, M.E. Ellison. 3. Wew 
York Annual Conference—President, Bishop Ames; 
Secretary, A. H. Ferguson. 


(14.) Buackwoop, for April, contains Caxtonia, 
Part III; The Lives of Two Ladies; Political Trage- 
dies in Japan; A Box of Books; Works of Charles 
Lever; The International Exhibition; Chronicles of 
Carlingford, Part III; and Spencer’s American Unior 
$3 per year. For sale by G. N. Lewis, 28 Fourth- 
street, Cincinnati. 


(15.) Last Porms or E11zABETH BARRETT BRownN- 
1nG, with a Memorial by Theodore Tilton, and pub- 
lished in gold and blue by James Miller, New York, 
is reccived, and will be noticed in our next. 
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REOCCUPATION OF THE SOUTHERN TERRITORY BY 
THE CHURCH.—We believe God is providentially open- 
ing the way for the reoccupation by the Church of the 
territory in the South wrested from her by fraud and 
violence. We are led to inquire, Is there any thing 
except such reoccupation that can save the South from 
utter barbarism and ruin? 

In 1844, because the General Conference refused to 
tolerate a slaveholder in the Episcopal office, the An- 
nual Conferences in the slaveholding States separated 
themselves from its jurisdiction and organized the 
“ Methodist Episcopal Church South.” Under the pre- 
textfof using it to satisfy the people of the South that 
the North did not intend to oppress them, and thereby 
to prevent a division of the Church, the Southern del- 
egates obtained an act in the General Conference sub- 
mitting a Plan of Separation to the Annual Confer- 
ences, to take effect if sustained by a constitutional 
majority of their votes, and if the Southern delegates 
and preachers found it impossible to prevent the peo- 
ple from separating from the old Church. 

How sincere these delegates were, may be inferred 
from the fact that upon the spat, in the city of New 
York, and before the General Conference adjourned, 
they held secret caucuses and determined upon a sepa- 
ration at all hazards. The members of Congress from 
the South, who a year and a half ago were plotting 
treason in our National Capital, at the same time they 
were sworn to support the Government, and were act- 
ually drawing their pay from the national treasury, 
were fit successors of these plotters of treason in the 
Church. These very men, who had so solemnly pro- 
tested attachment to the Church and their purpose to 
prevent secession if possible, went home when the 
General Conference adjourned, and exerted all their 
powers through the press, the pulpit, and the forum, 
to bring about the very division they had deprecated. 
It is sad to make this record; yet it is due to impar- 
tial history, and necessary to a proper understanding 
of the moral status of the Church at the South. 

The Plan of Separation failed to get the vote requi- 
site to give it legal validity. But the behests of slavery 
were paramount to all ecclesiastical, as they have since 
proved themselves to be to all civil law. A violent 
division was consummated. Churches and parsonages 
were wrested from their original trusts; so also were 
colleges, seminaries, Church presses, periodicals, print- 
ing establishments, etc. The people who would have 
remained in the old Church gladly, were inveigled into 
the movement by the grossest misrepresentations and 
by appeals to their sectional prejudices. When these 
failed, mob violence was freely invoked, and many a 
Methadist of irreproachable character, as a citizen and 
a Christian, was compelled to abandon the home of 
his childhood and seek a home for himself and family 
in a free State. The preachers who would have stood 
firm in their integrity were treated with the greatest 
indignity; often hunted like wild beasts, and not a few 
of them were murdered in cold blood. A judge and 





Sable. 


court, pliant to the behests of the slave power, and, as 
we firmly believe, in violation of all the sound princi- 
ples of law regulating charitable uses and eleemosy- 
nary trusts, decreed a division of the property of the 
Book Concern. Under all these circumstances it is not 
wonderful that the spirit of secession in the Church 
swept over the South, apparently leaving nothing be- 
hind it, just as it has since in the State. But this was 
not all. Secession was only the beginning of the evil. 

Secession once consummated, the progress of demor- 
alization, which had begun years before, was accelera- 
ted to an alarming degree. Up to this time they, in 
the main, had professed to regard slavery as a “ great 
evil’”—deprecated and endured only from necessity. 
Such professions now ceased, and under the leadership 
of Dr. W. A. Smith, of Virginia, and others of his 
class, an attempt was made to bring over the reason 
and conscience of the South to the support of the slave 
system as a normal condition of society. The ground 
was boldly assumed that “the institution” was not 
only of Divine authority, but a beneficent dispensation. 
The attempt was but too successful. Slavery, with all 
its unmitigated barbarities and pollutions—the bane 
and scandal of the civilized world—was enshrined as a 
Christian institution within the folds of a professed 
Christian Church. No wonder that that Church lost, 
to an alarming extent, her moral and spiritual power. 
No wonder that she has become the pliant tool of 
scheming politicians. No wonder that she was found 
in close alliance with the leaders and the material of 
mobs. No wonder that she was identified with the 
border-ruffian raids, which were to forge the manacles 
of slavery upon a free people in Kansas; and with the 
mobs that pursued the ministers of Jesus Christ in 
Texas to martyr graves. And no wonder that when 
the present rebellion—the most fiendish the world ever 
witnessed—broke out, almost the entire Church—con- 
ferences, bishops, ministers, societies, Church periodic- 
als, publishing-house, and all—were foremost in the 
deed and most guilty in the crime. They had received 
the preliminary. training which fitted them morally and 
intellectually for this very work. 

Such is the Church South—so deeply imbued with 
the barbarism of the Cotton States, and so thoroughly 
debauched by her complicity in theory and in practice 
with the abominations of slavery, that her very sap of 
life is drawn from them. In her financial resources 
the prodigal has wasted her substance and is in want. 
The tens of thousands wrongly obtained from the Book 
Concern have been scattered, and the paper of the 
Southern publishing-house had gone to protest even 
before the war broke out, while the Southern mission- 
ary society has become utterly bankrupt. One of the 
principal agents in the rebellion—and to this purpose 
perverting its moral influence and its eleemosynary 
trusts—it can not be otherwise than inimical to the 
Federal Government in all future time. In addi- 
tion to all this, it is the concurrent testimony that 
the pulpit has, to a great extent, lost its power all 
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through the South; and that not only are the societies 
scattered and wasted, but the ministers are demoralized 
to such a degree that not a few of them have fallen 
into the vice of drunkenness and gambling. See tes- 
timony of Parson Brownlow and others. 

We inquire again, Can we look to such a Church 
with any hope that she will save the South from utter 
barbarism and ruin? 

If not, what but the reoccupation of territory will 
effect such salvation? It may seem a herculean under- 
taking. So it is. Ages may elapse before it is thor- 
oughly effected. So they will before many other of 
the grand enterprises of the Church reach their com- 
pletion. The prejudices of the people are against us. 
So is it in India. Great expense will be involved. 
Not so much as in China and with speedier returns. 
But the South will not permit it. If this rebellion is 
erushed out as thoroughly as it ought to be, and as 
the Government has power to crush it, then freedom 
of speech and liberty of thought and of opinion will 
be the heritage of freemen in the South as well as in 
the North. Especially will this be the case, if, as now 
appears, the war is to be transferred to the Cotton 
States. Let the rebel army be pent up there through 
the Summer, and the war rage there through the 
months of next Winter, and we apprehend that public 
sentiment, as well as the “peculiar institution,” will 
be extensively if not radically modified. 

We propound this subject to the consideration of the 
Church as one of vast magnitude, and one also which 
demands early consideration. 


FALLEN HEROES QF THE WeEst.—Under the above 
head there was an editorial in our April number. In 
that. we sought to do simple justice to the heroes of 
the West who had fallen, and to speak words of sym- 
pathy to the bereaved. If we mentioned Illinois and 
Indiana as acting a prominent part before Fort Don- 
elson, it was because of the strength in which those 
States were represented, and not because the troops 
from other States were not equally brave and merito- 
rious. Least of all did it enter into our thoughts to 
direct our words of sympathy to the bereaved of those 
particular States. The fact is, our eye was upon not 
any particular locality or any particular State, but 
upon the whole great West, and the glorious part she 
had acted, and the measure she had suffered in putting 
down the rebellion. Since then the West has added 
fresh laurels to her brow and made still greater sacri- 
fices to her country’s cause. In this work each State 
seems emulous to come up to the full measure of her 
strength. Least of all would we except the gallant 
State of Iowa, young in years but gigantic in growth. 
The following note from this latter State will more 
fally explain the occasion and design of these remarks. 
We know not how many others may have received the 
same impression, and we would not willingly suffer it 
to remain uncorrected : 

Dear Sir,—In the April number of the Ladies’ Repository, 
page 256, in a very commendable article on the “ Fallen 
Heroes of the West,” prominently appears the following: 
“Tllinois and Indiana have gloriously borne the palm in 
the great struggle at Fort Donelson.” That the gallant 
volunteers of Illinois and Indiana won unfading laurels at 
the hard-fought and important battle to which you refer is 
true, and I would not pluck a single “ feather from their 
cap” if I could, and could not if I would try. But why 





ignore others equally as justly entitled—if not more so—to 
remen.brance as they? Who first planted the “Stars and 
Stripes" on the rebel breast-works? Who first entered their 
strong fortress? Of what regiment did Genéral Halleck 
say it “had greatly distinguished itself, and justly won 
the title of the bravest of the brave?” What regiment, 
in the opinion of a petent judge, who was present, 
charged over the enemy's works “after the fashion that 
rendered the veterans of the wars of Napoleon immortal,” 
and left nearly one-third of their number killed and wound- 
ed on the field of their victorious march? 

And yet you do not name the State from which it hailed. 
Towa had four regiments in that battle, one of which—the 
second—the correspondent of an Eastern paper says, “‘ won 
the brightest laurels gathered there.’’ The Repository circu- 
lates extensively in Iowa, and thousands of your readers had 
friends left on that battle-field, and, though ignored [Not 
80.—Ep.] by you, needed the consolations there given as well 
as those of Indiana and Illinois. As the Repository is part 
of the history of that terrible struggle and glorious triumph 
of the Union arms, I do hope you will “render to all their 
dues."” Honor to whom honor is due, G. W. F. 





From THE Portro.io or Mrs. CLARK, and during 
her absence on a mission of peculiar sadness, we have 
purloined the following lines. They were addressed to 
her by New Jersey's most gifted poetess—‘ Clemen- 
tine.” We give them place because of their intrinsic 
beauty. The note of prophecy they contain is already 
realized. Even now the willow-boughs wave over 
“another grave;” but it is over the grave of a dear 
and only sister, snatched away while yet in the prime 
of womanhood: 

LINBS MOST RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED TO MRS. D. W. CLARK ON 
HER VISIT TO TRENTON, N. J. 

Back to thy girlhood’s home, 
Dear wanderer, thou hast come, 

To breathe the genial freshness of its air ; 
Once more thy soft hands press, 
With tender love-caress, 

And gently smooth thy father’s silver hair. 


And on thy sister’s breast 
Once more thy head doth rest, 
With all the clinging trust of early hours. 
Absence can not estrange, 
No time, no sorrow change 
The friend that grew with thee in childhood’s bowers. 


With friends beloved and true 
Thou canst thy spring renew, 
Forgetting not the dear ones who have fled. 
For many a tender heart, 
Of thy young life a part, 
Sleeps in the silent city of the dead. 


Do leafless branches wave 
Above thy mother's grave? 
I know not—but the days will come erelong 
When, from that sacred earth, 
The violets shall have birth, 
And birds shall thrill the willows with their song. 


But birds and flowers are vain 
To soothe the thought of pain, 
That oft will wake and tremble in thy breast, 
That willow boughs may wave 
Above another grave, 
When thou dost seek again this place of rest. 


Yes, to thy girlhood’s home, 
Dear wanderer, thou mayest come, 
To breathe again thy genial native air; 
But will thy soft hands press 
Again with fond caress, 
And gently smooth thy father’s silver hair? 
E. C. Howagta. 
































